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*Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries actually receiving monthly benefits 
(current-payment status) and amount of their benefits during month; unemployment 
insurance, average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits 
paid during the month under all State laws; public assistance, recipients and payments 


under all State programs. 
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Social Security in Review 


April in Review 

In the State unemployment insur- 
ance programs the number of initial 
claims rose during April, after hav- 
ing decreased in February and March, 
while continued claims dropped for 
the first time since November 1947. 
The rise in initial claims was partly 
administrative; several States started 
new benefit years in April. Also con- 
tributing to the increase was second- 
ary unemployment in industries that 
were forced to curtail production be- 
cause of the coal strike. 

Women made up a disproportion- 
ately large part of the claimants for 
both initial and compensable claims. 
Most of their unemployment was 
seasonal; many industries that em- 
ploy relatively large numbers of 
women normally suffer a slump dur- 
ing the spring. 

As a result of the drop in continued 
claims, both the amount of benefits 
paid and the average weekly number 
of beneficiaries declined, for the first 
time since November 1947. The total 
amount expended during the month 
was $73.6 million, which went to a 
weekly average of 903,900 persons. 
MORE THAN 2.1 million persons were 
receiving old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits at the end of April, 
at a monthly rate of $41.3 million. 
Awards during the month, though less 
than the record number in March, 
were higher than in any other month 
in recent years. At least one member 
of 1.3 million families was being paid 
benefits at the end of 1947. Two- 
thirds of these were the families of re- 
tired workers. Within this group the 
average family benefit was $19.90 for 
a retired woman worker and $39.60 for 
aman and wife. Among the survivor 
families the lowest average payment 
($13.20) went to a family in which 
only one child was entitled to benefits; 
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the largest ($52.20) was paid to a 
widowed mother with three or more 
children.: Fewer than 800 families 
were receiving the maximum of $85. 


THE NUMBER of people receiving one 
of the three special types of public as- 
sistance—old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to dependent chil- 
dren—increased slightly in April. On 
the other hand, the general assistance 


case load, which had risen continu- 
ously during the preceding 6 months, 
showed a normal springtime decline. 
In the large cities, however, where 
seasonal employment is a relatively 
smal] factor, there was a very slight 
rise in the general assistance case load. 
Small increases in average payments 
together with the increase in case 
loads under the three special types of 
assistance caused total expenditures 
for assistance to rise $500,000, to 
$138.9 million. 
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Social Security 





The President Urges Expanded So- 
cial Security Program 

In a special message to Congress on 
May 24, President Truman called for 
sweeping improvements in the social 
security system. He outlined a five- 
point program to extend coverage of 
both persons and risks and to increase 
the insurance benefits, declaring that 
our concern with the pressing prob- 
lems of postwar adjustment must not 
cause us “to neglect the human needs 
of our people.” 


1. More nearly adequate benefits 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance.—The President called attention 
to the serious inadequacy of benefits 
in the face of present wage levels and 
living costs. The average monthly 
payment of $25 to a retired worker 
and the even smaller amount paid to 
the average dependent or survivor are 
obviously eniirely too low, the Presi- 
dent said, “if the insurance system is 
to prevent dependency upon public 
and private charity.” He proposed 
that Congress increase the benefits by 
at least 50 percent. He also recom- 
mended that women become eligible 
for old-age benefits at age 60, instead 
of 65, and proposed that beneficiaries 
be permitted to earn up to $40 a month 
in part-time employment, instead of 
$15 as at present, without losing their 
monthly benefits. At the same time 
that benefits are liberalized and cov- 
erage is extended, the President as- 
serted, the limit on earnings taxable 
under the law should be raised from 
$3,000 to $4,800, and the date for in- 
creasing the tax rate from 1 percent 
to 1% percent should be moved up 
from January 1, 1950, to January 1, 
1949. 

2. Extended coverage for old-age 
and survivors insurance.—“The pro- 
tection afforded by old-age and sur- 
vivors benefits under our existing so- 
cial] insurance program is unfairly 
and unnecessarily restricted,” the 
President declared. Pointing out that 
more than 20 million persons are at 
work in an average week in jobs in 
which they cannot earn rights toward 
these benefits and that these people 
need insurance protection as much 
as workers in jobs already covered, 
he urged that the protection of old- 
age and survivors insurance be ex- 
tended as rapidly as possible to the 


groups now excluded from coverage. 

3. Exiended coverage for unem- 
ployment insurance.—The coverage 
under unemployment insurance is 
even more restricted than that under 
old-age and survivors insurance, the 
President continued, and he recom- 
mended extension to the employees 
of small firms—now excluded under 
Federal legislation—and to the em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. 
Benefits under this program, also, 
should be raised, “particularly for the 
unemployed person who has a family 
to support.” Some States, he noted, 
have raised benefit amounts and ex- 
tended duration to meet present con- 
ditions, and he urged that the other 
States take similar action and also 
that the States eliminate “unduly 
harsh” disqualification provisions 
wherever they are in force. 

4. Insurance against loss of earn- 
ings due to illness or disability.— 
President Truman pointed out that, 
on an average day, sickness and dis- 
ability keep out of the labor force 
3% to 4 million persons. Of these, he 
added, more than 1% million have 
been disabled for 6 months or longer. 
Disability and illness may affect fam- 
ily income even more seriously than 
does old age or death, since ill health 
usually involves medical costs as well 
as loss of wages. To protect workers 
against this risk, the President recom- 
mended that the Federal Government 
“provide a strong financial induce- 
ment to all States” to establish an in- 
surance program compensating for 
loss of income during temporary ill- 
ness or disability; for extended dis- 
ability (6 months or more), he asked 
that a Federal program be set up in 
conjunction with old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

5. Improved public assistance for 
the needy.—While the insurance sys- 
tems constitute the “first line of de- 
fense against want,” Mr. Truman con- 
tinued, “we cannot neglect our second 
line of defense. Needy persons who 
are not yet protected adequately by 
insurance have to fall back on public 
assistance,” while others will continue 
to need public aid even after the social 
insurance system is expanded. “The 
aid now available to needy people is 
inadequate in many cases and in some 
areas of the country.” To remedy 
these deficiencies, the President rec- 


. program. The 


ommended that the Social Security 
Act be amended “(1) by permitting 
the Federal Government to match 
more fully the higher payments which 
many States find necessary to meet 
the needs of recipients; (2) by relat- 
ing Federal grants more equitably t« 
the financial resources and needs of 
each State; and (3) by providing Fed- 


eral grants to help cover the cost of 
aid to persons not included in the 
present categories and the cost of es- 


sential welfare services which averi 
or reduce the need for assistance.’ 
Today’s high levels of employment 
and earnings make this a “particu- 
larly ogportune time” to take the 
steps, the President concluded. In 
addition, the excess of income Ove! 


expenditures that will result from 
raising the limit on taxable wages and 
advancing the date for increasing the 


tax rate will be “valuable to reduce 
present inflationary pressures and to 
store up purchasing power for future 


use.” 


New Jersey Enacts Disability Insur- 
ance Law 

New Jersey became the third State 
to provide benefits for unemployment 
resulting from nonoccupational dis- 
ability with the enactment on June 1 
1948, of the Temporary Disability 
Benefits Law. Under the new legisla- 
tion the State’s 1.6 million workers 
who are covered by unemployment in- 
surance may collect benefits ranging 
from $9 to $22 a week for a maximum 
of 26 weeks for illness or disability 
occurring after January 1, 1949. 

The law sets up a State fund for 
payment of short-term benefits to 
eligible disabled workers; employers 
may provide this type of protection 
under an approved private plan if 
they prefer, but workers not protected 
by a private plan are automatically 
insured under the State plan. Cover- 
age and benefits parallel those under 
the State unemployment insurance 
benefit provisions, 
which become effective January 1 
1949, provide for two types of bene- 
fits—one for workers who are in in- 
sured employment or have been out 
of it for less than 2 weeks and who 
are not covered by a private plan, and 
the other for workers who have been 
out of insured employment for 2 weeks 
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or more and who are receiving un- 
employment insurance benefits. The 
new program will not increase the 
workers’ present contributions. 

The employee contribution of 1 per- 
cent of wages that he formerly made 
for unemployment insurance pur- 
poses is divided beginning June l, 
1948, and three-fourths of his contri- 
bution will go into the disability bene- 
fit fund and the balance into the un- 
employment trust fund. After Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, the employer will con- 
tribute 0.25 percent of his pay roll, 
unless his workers are covered by a 
private plan. 


Committee on Children and Youth 


The Interdepartmental Committee 
on Children and Youth, organized at 
the request of the President by the 
Federal Security Administrator, Os- 
car R. Ewing, held its first meet- 
ing on May 27. Representatives from 
the Federal Security Agency, the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Interior, 
Justice, and Labor, the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, and 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency are members of the Commit- 
tee. Each of these agencies has func- 
tions that directly or indirectly affect 
the well-being of young people. Mr. 
Ewing is chairman of the Committee, 
and he has appointed Katharine F. 
Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, as vice chairman. 

In his letter suggesting the forma- 
tion of the Committee, the President 
expressed his hope that the Commit- 
tee would “aid in developing appro- 
priate working relationships among 
Federal agencies concerned and be- 
tween the Federal Government and 
State commissions or committees for 
children and youth which exist in 
many States. Furthermore,” he con- 
tinued, “the Committee should assist 
the various agencies in meeting their 
responsibilities in this field to the best 
advantage of the young people of the 
Nation. It should, of course, recom- 
mend methods by which the fulfill- 
ment of these responsibilities can be 
extended and improved.” As a first 
step in carrying out the President’s 
request, the Committee set up three 
subcommittees, including an interim 
subcommittee on the 1950 White 


House Conference on Children 


In releasing the President’s letter, 
Mr. Ewing described the Committee as 
“a central group that cooperatively 
can help States and communities plan 
and carry through programs that will 
assure youngsters a fair start and an 
even chance in life... [It] will 
help us in the Federal Government to 
assure that every last one of the 45 
million children in this Nation feels 
that he is important and has a chance 
to make the most of himself . 


Soctal Commission’s Third Session 


The Social Commission of the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council met at Lake Success from 
April 5 to April 23 in its third session. 
Dr. W. B. Sutch cf New Zealand was 
elected chairman. 

The Commission, on which Arthur 
J. Altmeyer is the United States rep- 
resentative, recommended for refer- 
ence to the Council a more specific 
program than any it had previously 
developed. It urged that the advisory 
social welfare services be continued 
during the 1949 fiscal year, with an 
appropriation at least equal to that 
in 1948. In the field of family, youth, 
and child welfare, the Commission 
urged that the United Nations Secre- 
tariat give priority to this work and 
approved a program for 1948-49 that 
comprises, among other projects, pub- 
lication of an annual report and legis- 
lative series on the protection of chil- 
dren and youth; preparation of a, 
United Nations Charter of the Rights 
of the Child; studies relating to meth- 
ods of assisting homeless children and 
a study of public assistance and social 
services for needy families and chil- 
dren. The Commission approved the 
general program of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund and 
noted that the Fund’s projects are 
meeting important emergency needs 
of children. It recommended that 
these projects be planned and admin- 
istered in cooperation with the perma- 
nent organizations, such as the World 
Health Organization and the United 
Nations Social Activities Division, so 
that the projects of a continuing na- 
ture can be absorbed by these organ- 
izations at the earliest possible date. 

Another resolution related to the 
initiation within the United Nations 
Secretariat of an international pro- 

ram in the field of crime prevention. 


The Commission likewise gave consid- 
erable attention to migration, and the 
United States Member urged that mi- 
grants be considered as potential citi- 
zens and that proper provision be 
made for services for their families in 
the communities where they resettle. 
The Commission recommended that 
all agencies interested in migration 
give continuing attention to the social 
and long-range aspects of the prob- 
lem. 


State Department Appoints Welfare 
Attachés 


Two social welfare attachés were 
appointed by the Department of State 
to the staff of the Foreign Service 
Reserve, effective March 1, 1948, for 
service in Cairo and Paris. The ap- 
pointments are the first that have 
been made in this classification; as- 
signment of three additional dttachés 
in 1949 is being considered. For sev- 
eral years the Federal Security Agency 
and other public and voluntary agen- 
cies have recognized the need for bet- 
ter knowledge of conditions and more 
technical information about social 
welfare developments in other coun- 
tries than has been available and have 
asked for assignment of social wel- 
fare attachés. 

The functions of the attachés will 
vary somewhat, depending on the 
country to which they are assigned, 
the needs of the particular post, and 
the requirements of the Government 
agencies that will use the services of 
the attaché. In general, however, 
they will report on social welfare de- 
velopments and conditions in the 
country to which they are assigned 
and will provide for other countries 
information and a means of contact 
with social welfare developments in 
the United States; they will also re- 
port on official and unofficial atti- 
tudes concerning international organ- 
izations in the social field, particu- 
larly the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. They will also be 
helpful in relation to various aspects 
of United States foreign aid programs, 
public and private, and in the co- 
ordination of the work of agencies en- 
gaged in overseas programs; and they 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Disability Protection Under Public Programs 
By Dorothy F. McCamman* 


From 1940 on, the Social Security Administration has con- 
sistently recommended the establishment of insurance against 
loss of earnings due to extended disability, interlocked with and 
reinforcing the old-age and survivor protection of the basic 
social insurance program. For industrial and commercial work- 
ers now covered by old-age and survivors insurance, prolonged 
disability is not compensable under any public program unless 
it is work-connected or unless the disabled individual is a 
veteran who can qualify for pension or compensation. In con- 
trast, the following analysis of existing public provisions for 
disability benefits indicates that fairly broad disability protec- 
tion has been provided for almost 5 million civilian workers 
who are covered by special public retirement systems. 


PROTECTION AGAINST income loss result- 
ing from extended or permanent total 
disability is linked with the old-age 
provisions in the social insurance sys- 
tems of most countries. In some 30 
countries, public provisions for such 
insurance (generally known outside 
the United States as invalidity insur- 
ance) and for old-age insurance were 
established simultaneously. In sev- 
eral other countries, social insurance 
against the risk of disability has pre- 
ceded insurance provisions for old 
age; noncontributory pensions for the 
aged were already in existence at the 
time of enactment of some of these 
disability systems and were not imme- 
diately replaced by old-age insurance. 

Rarely has a country established a 
system of old-age insurance without 
also providing for social insurance 
against the risk of permanent disa- 
bility. Of the countries that now 
have old-age insurance systems, only 
the United States, Norway, and Swit- 
zerland lack national systems of in- 
validity insurance.’ 

Failure to provide _ protection 
against the risk of extended or per- 
manent total disability places the 
basic social insurance system of the 
United States in an almost unique po- 
sition, in relation not only to the so- 
cial insurance systems of other coun- 
tries but to the other public retire- 
ment systems of our own country as 
well. Public retirement programs 
covering special groups of workers in 
the United States—Federal employees, 
employees of State and local govern- 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
See table on page 13. 


ments, and railroad workers—offer 
fairly broad disability protection. 
Aside from these special retirement 
systems, public provision for replac- 
ing the income loss due to extended 
disability has been limited to two 
types: compensation under State and 
Federal laws for work injuries and 
compensation or pensions under Fed- 
eral laws for disabled veterans who 
have served in the armed forces dur- 
ing wartime. 

This article presents summary in- 
formation about the various public 
programs now providing disability in- 
come—the coverage of the programs, 
the conditions under which disability 
payments are made, and other data 
that help in evaluating existing pro- 
tection in the light of the Nation’s 
needs. The analysis is limited to pub- 
lic provisions and therefore excludes 
from consideration the disability pro- 
tection afforded some groups of em- 
ployees under industrial pension 
plans or other private programs. Also 
outside the scope of this article are 
certain systems of sickness or tem- 
porary disability benefits, public as 
well as private. 


State and Local Government Em- 
ployees 

The earliest significant legislation 
for public employees resulted from a 
recognition of the need for protection 
against the risks of disability and 
death. In 1857, the first municipal 
pension fund to be established by 
statute in the United States provided 
disability and death benefits for New 
York City policemen. Retirement 
benefits were not added until 1878, 


when the financing of the system— 
originally supported entirely by 
awards, donations, and proceeds from 
the sale of confiscated or unclaimed 
property—was revised to include em- 
ployee contributions. 

For public employees in less hazard- 
ous lines of work, too, disability pen- 
sions or death benefits sometimes 
served as the forerunner of provisions 
for old-age security. ‘The teachers of 
New York City, for instance, organ- 
ized an association in 1869 to pay 
lump-sum benefits to survivors. No 
regular contributions were required 
from members of this mutual benefit 
association, and no financial support 
was obtained from the city as employ- 
er; instead, assessments were levied 
on members when the need aro By 
1885, sick benefits had been added 
and regular employee contribution 
were required. The first retirement 
provisions for teachers were not in- 
troduced until 1887, when New 
and Brooklyn teachers together or- 
ganized the Old Age and Dis 
Annuity Association, an outgrowth of 
the mutual benefit association formed 
almost 20 years earlier. 


Ertent of protection.—Although 
major emphasis has long since been 
shifted to old-age retirement pro- 
visions, most systems for State and 
local government employee now 


+ 


protection against 
nent disability. Personnel 
recognizes that a retirement system 
has a dual purpose—to increa the 
operating efficiency of the public serv- 
ice and to furnish curity for the 
employee. Compatible with this dual 
purpose is the provision of retirement 
income whenever the employee is no 
longer able to serve efficiently because 
of disability or because of age 

It is estimated that 2 million per- 
sons, or nearly 3 out of every 5 em- 
ployees of State and local govern- 
mental units, were mémbers of retire- 
ment systems operating in the fiscal 
year ended in 1947. About 1.9 million 
of these covered employees have pro- 
tection for service-connected disabil- 
ity through their retirement systems 
Although some of the 1.9 million be- 
long to systems which do not com- 
pensate for non-service-connected 
disabilities, perhaps as many as 1.6 
million have this type of protection 
too. 
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Probably about 1,700-1,750 retire- 
ment systems were in operation in the 
fiscal year ended in 1947. More than 
nine-tenths of these systems provide 
protection against service-connected 
disability; perhaps 7 out of every 10 
provide protection in the event of or- 
dinary disability (that is, disability 
not arising out of the employment). 
Approximately 200 of the total num- 
ber are contributory systems admin- 
istered by States or by cities with pop- 
ulations of 500,000 and over. This 
group includes all the largest systems 
and accounts for almost nine-tenths 
of all covered employees. It is esti- 
mated that about 95 percent of the 200 
systems provide benefits for service- 
connected disability, and somewhat 
more than 80 percent compensate for 
ordinary disability. States and large 
cities also administer about 50 non- 
contributory systems, fewer than half 
of which provide protection against 
disability. Most of these systems are 
extremely small, with very limited 
coverage, and they therefore have 
only slight effect on the over-all esti- 
mate of the number of public em- 
ployees who are protected against the 
risk of disability. An estimated 1,450- 
1,500 systems are administered by 
cities with populations of less than 
500,000, by towns, or by counties. The 
proportion providing protection 
against service-connected disability 
approaches 95 percent at this level, 
where systems for policemen and fire- 
men predominate; about seven-tenths 
contain provisions for ordinary dis- 
ability. 

It is estimated that 25,000 individ- 
uals were receiving disability annui- 
ties from State and local retirement 
systems at the close of the 1947 fiscal 
year. Disabled beneficiaries made up 
slightly more than one-tenth of all 
beneficiaries on the rolls, which in- 
clude the families of deceased former 
employees as well as retirants for age, 
length of service, or disability. Pay- 
ments made to disabled beneficiaries 
during the fiscal year approximated 
$18 million, considerably less than 
one-tenth of the aggregate $215 mil- 
lion paid in monthly benefits. 

For every individual retired for dis- 
ability, seven were retired on the basis 
of age or service. Lower average pay- 
ments for disability annuitants are 


reflected in the ratio of $9.70 paid to 


age and service retirants for every $1 
paid to disabled beneficiaries. 

In 1941—the most recent year for 
which comprehensive data are avail- 
able—the average monthly disability 
benefit paid by State and local re- 
tirement systems was $59. At the 
same time, annuities for age or service 
averaged $77. The over-all average 
of $59 conceals a wide range in bene- 
fit amounts resulting from the variety 
of methods of computing disability 
benefits. Disability benefits are likely 
to be low, on the average, in systems 
that relate the amount to contribu- 
tions and length of service. Where 
disability benefits are computed as a 
percentage of salary, on the other 
hand, a larger proportion may be paid 
for disabilities of service origin than 
for either ordinary disabilities or age 
retirement. 

Provisions for disability retire- 
ment.—Retirement systems for State 
and local governmental employees dif- 
fer greatly with respect to specific 
provisions for disability annuities. 
Some generalizations are possible, 
however, on the basis of the legal pro- 
visions of the 250 systems which are 
administered by States or by cities 
with populations of 500,000 or more 
and which account for close to nine- 
tenths of all covered employees. 

With relatively few exceptions the 
contributory systems in this group 
provide some form of disability pro- 
tection. Two of the exceptions are 
perhaps worthy of special mention: 
the State-wide plan of Iowa (enacted 
in 1945) and that of North Dakota 
(enacted in 1947). These systems are 
modeled on the Federal system of old- 
age and survivors insurance and bear 
little resemblance to the usual staff 
retirement plan for public employees. 
Proposals for amending the Iowa law 
to provide disability protection were 
introduced shortly after the original 
law was enacted. 

The typical State-wide retirement 
system for teachers does not distin- 
guish between service-connected and 
ordinary disability. Most such sys- 
tems, however, demand a specified pe- 
riod of service (usually 10 or 15 years) 
as an eligibility requirement for dis- 
ability retirement. The benefit pay- 
ment is either proportionate to the 
payment the teacher would have re- 
ceived had she remained in service 


until the normal retirement age or 
else is based on the actuarial equiva- 
lent of her contributions with a pro- 
portionate pension from public funds. 

A distinction between service-con- 
nected and ordinary disability is com- 
monly made by systems that cover 
employees of several governmental 
departments and by systems for po- 
licemen and firemen. Perhaps as 
much as 10 or 15 years’ service may 
be required for eligibility for benefits 
for non-work-connected disability. 
For work-connected disabilities, on 
the other hand, there may be either 
no service requirement or a much 
shorter one. Moreover, the benefit 
formula is usually more liberal than 
that used for ordinary disability. If 
the disability has a work connection, 
the benefit may be computed as a 
given proportion of pay (perhaps one- 
half or three-fourths) or it may be 
composed of two portions—one, the 
amount purchasable with the mem- 
ber’s contributions, and the other, a 
pension that is proportionate to pay. 
In a few instances, the service-con- 
nected disability benefit represents a 
proportion of pay plus a flat dollar 
amount for each dependent child. For 
ordinary disability, the allowance may 
be related to pay, using a smaller pro- 
portion than that for service-con- 
nected disability. More frequently, 
however, the annuity for ordinary 
disability is based on years of service 
or on contributions, with the result 
that, if the disability has occurred 
after relatively short service, the bene- 
fit is usually small and inadequate as 
an offset to income loss. 

The other systems which are ad- 
ministered by States or by large cities 
and for which information is available 
as to disability provisions are those 
covering a single group of employees, 
such as judges, employees of public 
service enterprises, or employees of 
hospitals or penal institutions. The 
disability provisions of some of these 
systems follow the pattern found for 
systems with more comprehensive 
coverage. Many of the systems in 
this group, however, are noncontribu- 
tory retirement plans for State judges, 
some of which trace their roots back 
to the earliest forms of retirement 
protection for public employees—the 
inclusion in State constitutions of re- 
tirement provisions for judges. A 
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high proportion of the noncontribu- 
tory systems for judges do not offer 
disability protection. 

Definitions of compensable disabil- 
ity vary widely, but for the most part 
they approximate “mental or physi- 
cal inability to perform usual duties.” 
A compensable disability is treated as 
a total disability—tthat is, the systems 
do not provide for computing partial 
disability benefits proportionate to 
partial loss of earning power. They 
commonly provide, however, that if a 
disabled annuitant recovers suffici- 
ently to engage in some employment 
his annuity shall be reduced by the 
amount that his earnings plus his an- 
nuity exceed his salary before he be- 
came disabled. Compensation is fre- 
quently granted only if it appears 
that the disability is permanent. In 
general, disability benefits are pay- 
able for the duration of the disability. 
When the disabled individual reaches 
the age for superannuation retire- 
ment, however, he may be transferred 
from the disability rolls to the old- 
age rolls, and sometimes his annuity 
is recomputed. A disabled annuitant 
is usually required to submit to a 
physical examination, either periodi- 
cally or at the request of the admin- 
istrative board, at least until he 
reaches the normal retirement age. 

One group of retirement systems, 
located in Illinois, departs radically 
from the usual pattern of compensat- 
ing only extended disabilities and of 
paying the annuity for the duration 
of the disability. In these systems, 
benefits are paid for short spells of 
sickness as well as for extended dis- 
ability, but there is a maximum limit 
(usually 5 years or one-fourth the 
total service of the individual) on the 
duration of payments for non-work- 
connected disability. Persons who 
exhaust their rights to disability ben- 
efits before recovery may be able to 
qualify for retirement benefits under 
special age and service provisions. 

In recognition of the necessity for 
maintaining continuity of old-age 
protection through periods of ex- 
tended disability, most systems con- 
tain provisions relating to reinstate- 
ment on recovery from disability. 
For instance, long absences caused by 
disability do not generally bar an in- 
dividual from receiving credit for 
government service performed before 


the establishment of the system; when 
reasons other than disability keep an 
individual away from service for 
longer than a specified period, he may 
lose the annuity based on prior service 
and financed from public funds. An- 
other type of protective provision used 
by systems in which the contribution 
rate is determined by the member’s 
age at entry, is the provision where- 
by reinstated members who had been 
separated because of disability con- 
tribute at their original rate. Var- 
ious other provisions, geared to the 
benefit formula and eligibility re- 
quirements of the specific system, are 
designed to safeguard and build up 
the rights to future benefits for old- 
age retirement for persons reinstated 
after recovery from disability. 

Relationship to workmen’s compen- 
sation.—Public employees who are not 
protected against service-connected 
disability through retirement sys- 
tems—because they are not members 
of systems or because they are mem- 
bers of systems that do not provide 
disability benefits or provide them 
only after long service—may never- 
theless have protection under State 
workmen’s compensation laws. Ex- 
isting coverage of State and local gov- 
ernment employees by workmen’s 
compensation programs may, in some 
instances, have caused the retirement 
system to omit benefits for service- 
connected disability or to limit them to 
persons who have had relatively long 
government service. 

Many public employees have over- 
lapping rights under the two types of 
programs. Provisions designed to co- 
ordinate the protection of the two 
programs and to eliminate duplica- 
tion of benefits may be contained in 
either the retirement law or the work- 
men’s compensation law or, not un- 
commonly, in both. In some in- 
stances, duplication of benefit rights 
is forestalled in that the workmen’s 
compensation law specifically ex- 
cludes from its coverage members of 
retirement systems that provide pro- 
tection against service-connected dis- 
ability. More usually, however, dup- 
lication is prevented through various 
provisions relating to multiple bene- 
fits. These provisions may take any 
of the following forms. An individ- 
ual who is eligible for disability bene- 
fits under one law may be disqualified 


irom receiving disability payments 
under the other program; or he may 
receive payment under whichever plan 
provides the larger benefit; or he may 
receive the full benefit of the plan 
with the lower benefit scale, plus sup- 
plementation from the other plan. In 
some instances, payment of the dis- 
ability benefit by the retirement sys- 
tem does not begin until workmen’s 
compensation rights are exhausted 


Federal Civilian Employees 
Provision for disability retirement 


is an integral part of the basic civil- 
service retirement system and of the 


other smaller systems covering spe- 
cial groups of Federal civilian em- 
ployees.” 


In September 1947 there were 2 
million civilian employees in the ex- 
ecutive, judicial, and _ legislative 
branches of the Federal Government 
including those working outside the 
continental United States. About 1.5 
million of these employees were cov- 
ered by the civil-service retirement 
system. An additional 20,000 were 
covered by the various special retire- 
ment plans for civilian employees, the 
largest of which are the three con- 
tributory plans for employees of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Canal 
Zone, and the Alaska Railroad, re- 
spectively. Other smaller contribu- 
tory plans cover employees of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the ci- 
vilian teaching staff of the Naval 
Academy, and Foreign Service officers. 
Noncontributory retirement plans 
provide disability protection for spe- 
cial small groups, such as Federal 
judges, certain public health officers, 
and members of the Coast Guard in 
the Lighthouse Service. 

Of the 111,045 employee annuitants 
on the rolls of the civil-service retire- 
ment system on June 30, 1947, more 
than one-fourth—31,502—had been 
retired for disability. Disability an- 
nuitants had had an average of 20 








* For purposes of this article, employees 
of the District of Columbia are classi- 
fied with State and local employees rather 
than with Federal employees; teachers 
policemen, and firemen have disability 
protection through the special systems 
for such employees, while other types of 
employees are protected through the Fed- 
eral civil-service retirement system 
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years of service, whereas persons re- 
tired for age or service had averaged 
slightly over 27 years. The disabled 
beneficiaries received annuities aver- 
aging $775, or about $64.50 a month. 
The average for employee annuitants 
retired voluntarily or involuntarily on 
the basis of age or service was $989, 
or nearly $82.50 per month. The 
amendments of February 28, 1948, to 
the Civil Service Retirement Act in- 
creased these disability and age or 
service annuities by roughly one- 
fourth over the figures shown; the an- 
nuities of persons retired before April 
1, 1948, were raised 25 percent or $300 
(whichever is smaller) unless the an- 
nuitant chose to retain the former 
rate and thereby provide an annuity 
for the surviving spouse. 

Data are not available to indicate 
the number of disability annuitants 
under each of the other retirement 
systems for Federal employees. The 
disability annuitants of the retirement 
systems for the Canal Zone, Alaska 
Railroad, and Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority amount, in the aggregate, to 
only 300, and the addition of the other 
systems would probably not raise the 
total above 500. — 

Disability provisions of the civil- 
service retirement system.—The civil- 
service retirement system provides 
annuities for employees who, after 
having completed at least 5 years of 
civilian Government service, become 
totally disabled for useful and efficient 
service in the grade or class of posi- 
tion occupied. Disability is measured 
against the individual’s specific job or 
a similar position to which he could 
be assigned; he need not be disabled 
for all kinds of work. 

If the injury or disease is incurred 
in the performance of duty, the em- 
ployee has a choice between the an- 
nuity under the retirement system 
and benefits under the Employees’ 
Compensation Act. Otherwise the re- 
tirement system does not distinguish 
between service-connected and ordi- 
nary disability. 

Disability annuities are determined 
by the same formula as is used for age 
or service retirement and thus are 
heavily weighted by length of service. 
As a result of the February 1948 
amendments, the annuity is computed 
as 1% percent of the highest 5-year 
average salary (when $5,000 or more), 





or 1 percent of such average salary 
plus $25 (when $5,000 or less), multi- 
plied by years of service.’ No mini- 
mum annuity is provided; conse- 
quently, employees disabled soon after 
fulfilling the requirement of 5 years of 
service receive benefits which replace 
only a very small portion of their wage 
loss. 

A claim for a disability annuity 
must be filed before the employee’s 
separation from service or within 6 
months thereafter. However, if an 
employee.is undergoing hospital treat- 
ment at the time he is separated or if 
he is hospitalized at any time during 
the 6 months after his separation, he 
can postpone his application for dis- 
ability retirement for as long as 6 
months after his hospitalization ter- 
minates. Provision is also made to 
extend the time limit if the employee 
is adjudged mentally incompetent. 

The application for an annuity 
must be accompanied by a statement 
from the supervisor, showing how the 
employee’s condition affects his per- 
formance of duty, and by a report 
from his attending physician, if any, 
describing fully his disabilities. In- 
cluded in these statements is an 
opinion as to whether the disability is 
the result of vicious habits, intemper- 
ance, or willful misconduct—any of 
which, if they occurred within the 5- 
year period preceding the onset of dis- 
ability, would preclude the payment of 
a disability annuity. 

An examination by a Government 
medical officer or by doctors desig- 
nated by the Civil Service Commission 
is a prerequisite to disability retire- 
ment. Unless it is determined that 
the disability is permanent, annual 
medical examinations are required 
until the annuitant reaches age 60. 

In the event that a disability an- 
nuitant recovers, his annuity is con- 
tinued temporarily, but not for more 
than a year, while he is attempting to 
locate a,FFederal job. If he is unable to 
secure &.-mployment in the Govern- 
ment, he will nevertheless be entitled 
to a deferred retirement annuity at 
age 62. 

‘For a more detailed description of 
civil-service annuities, including certain 
joint and survivor annuities which may 
be elected by disabled annuitants, see the 
Bulletin, April 1948, pp. 9-17. 


Disability provisions of other retire- 
ment programs for Federal em- 
ployees.—On the whole, the disability 
provisions of the systems for special 
groups of Federal employees are more 
liberal than those of the basic civil- 
service retirement system. Without 
attempting to summarize the complete 
provisions of each system, some of the 
special features may be indicated. 

In recognition of the working con- 
ditions of employees in the Panama 
Canal Zone and on the Alaska Rail- 
road, these two systems contain spe- 
cial provisions for annuities at age 55 
after 15 years’ service in the event of 
physical or mental disability for per- 
forming duties that are of a stren- 
uous or hazardous nature. These 
provisions are in addition to the pro- 
visions relating to total disability, 
after 5 years’ service, for performing 
the duties of the position occupied. 

Liberality sometimes results from 
the guarantee of a minimum disabil- 
ity annuity. Under the system cov- 
ering Foreign Service officers, for in- 
stance, disability annuities are pay- 
able after 5 years’ service and they are 
computed in the same way as for serv- 
ice retirement, except that when the 
individual has less than 20 years’ 
service he is credited with the full 20 
years. The method used to guarantee 
a minimum benefit is similar in the 
two systems covering employees of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and those 
in the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency; the latter uses an eligibil- 
ity condition of only 1 year of service 
as compared with 5 years in most sys- 
tems. In both, the benefit formula 
is related to contributions and years 
of service, with a minimum guarantee 
of 25 percent of average salary (pro- 
vided this does not exceed the an- 
nuity or a stated proportion of the 
annuity which would normally have 
been payable at retirement age). 

The system for public health offi- 
cers is unlike the others in that it 
distinguishes sharply between the 
amount of the annuity for service- 
connected disability (75 percent of 
pay) and that for ordinary disability 
(2% percent of pay multiplied by 
years of service). 

Several of the systems continue the 
annuity temporarily after the individ- 
ual has recovered, to give him an op- 
portunity to locate a position in the 
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Federal service. If he does not, there 
are various provisions relating to the 
refund of the unexpended balance of 
his contributions or to the payment of 
an involuntary separation annuity at 
an age earlier than the normal re- 
tirement age of the system. Refund 
of the contributions is deferred for 5 
years under the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority system on the chance that the 
individual may suffer a relapse during 
this period, in which event his annuity 
would be restored. 

Relation to the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act.—Protec- 
tion for Federal employees in case of 
work-connected injuries was enacted 
in 1908, a dozen years before the en- 
actment of the civil-service retirement 
and disability system. The Compen- 
sation Act prohibits the payment of 
duplicate benefits covering the same 
period of time but permits the disabled 
employee to receive whichever benefit 
is greater for any part of the same 
period. 

An employee covered by the civil- 
service retirement system—especially 
one who is totally disabled by reason 
of a work-connected injury after a 
relatively short period of service—is 
likely to choose employees’ compensa- 
tion. He does so because the amount 
of the disability annuity depends on 
length of service, while the compen- 
sation payment, computed without 
regard to length of service, is based on 
pay and the degree of disability. 
Compensation for total disability 
amounts to two-thirds of pay (for par- 
tial disability, to two-thirds of the dif- 
ference between pay and wage-earn- 
ing capacity) and is subject to a maxi- 
mum of $116.66 per month. Payment 
continues for the duration of the dis- 
ability. 

By keeping his contributions on de- 
posit with the retirement system while 
he is receiving compensation, the indi- 
vidual maintains his eligibility for an 
annuity; if his compensation should 
be reduced as a result of partial re- 
covery, he might find it advantageous 
to take the annuity of the retirement 
system instead. Should he choose, on 
the other hand, to forfeit his rights to 
an annuity, the contributions he has 
made to the retirement system are re- 
turnable (provided he has had less 
than 20 years of civilian service) and 
are not offset against the payments 


he receives from the compensation 
system. 

A lump-sum payment made under 
the Compensation Act does not dis- 
qualify a person from receiving an 
annuity under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act. However, if both pay- 
ments are for the same injury and re- 
late to the same period, he must re- 
fund the portion of the compensation 
that covers the period also covered by 
the annuity or he must authorize de- 
ductions from his annuity payments. 


Railroad Workers 


On an average day in 1947, 1.6 mil- 
lion individuals were engaged in rail- 
road service and were building up 
rights under the Railroad Retirement 
Act to annuities in the event of per- 
manent disability. 

Provisions for disability  retire- 
ment.—The disability protection pro- 
vided by the Railroad Retirement Act 
was greatly liberalized by the amend- 
ments of 1946. Under the old law, dis- 
ability annuities were provided only 
at age 60 or after 30 years of service 
to persons “totally and permanently 
disabled for regular employment for 
hire.” Regulations of the Railroad 
Retirement Board had further defined 
compensable disability as that in 
which the physical or mental condi- 
tion of the individual was such that 
he was unable to perform regularly, in 
the usual and customary manner, the 
substantial duties of any regular em- 
ployment with any employer whether 
or not subject to the act; moreover, it 
had to be reasonably clear, on the 
basis of medical evidence, that the 
condition was permanent. The result 
of this restrictive definition of dis- 
ability, coupled with the high levels of 
physical and mental health neces- 
sarily required by the railroads, was 
to remove from active service persons 
who were disabled insofar as the prac- 
tices in force on the railroads were 
concerned but who in many instances 
were not disabled for “regular,e-mploy- 
ment for hire.” Most of the latter had 
probably been following a single oc- 
cupation for many years and usually 
were not qualified to take other jobs 
at comparable pay levels. In many 
cases, because of their age or physical 
handicap, they were unable to find 
any employment even under favorable 
labor-market conditions. Unless 


their disability became sufficiently 
aggravated to meet the restrictive re- 
quirement, the system left them un- 
protected until they reached their 
sixty-fifth birthday, when they be- 
came eligible for age retirement an- 
nuities, or, if they had 30 years of 
service, until their sixtieth birthday, 
when they became eligible for retire- 
ment annuities on a reduced basis. 
Furthermore, there were many other 
cases in which applicants under age 60 
were disabled according to the statu- 
tory definition but lacked the re- 
quired 30 years’ service. The appli- 
cant in these circumstances had to 
wait until he reached age 60 before 
becoming eligible for an annuity. 

Under the liberalized provisions, 
disability for the regular occupation 
is compensable. In general, the regu- 
lar occupation is defined as the rail- 
road occupation in which the indi- 
vidual was most frequently engaged in 
the last 5 years (not necessarily con- 
secutive) in which he earned com- 
pensation; or as the one in which he 
was engaged during at least half of 
his working time in the last 15 con- 
secutive years. To qualify for such an 
annuity, the employee must have a 
current connection with the railroad 
industry on the date the annuity be- 
gins, and must have at least 20 years of 
service or be at least 60 years of age. 
An employee has a current connection 
with the railroad industry if he was in 
railroad service in at least 12 calen- 
dar months in any period of 30 con- 
secutive calendar months before the 
month in which the annuity begins. 
If the 30-month period does not im- 
mediately precede the month in which 
the annuity begins, the employee must 
show that he had no regular nonrail- 
road employment in the intervening 
months. Thus, if an employee loses 
his job through failure to meet the 
physical requirements, he will retain 
his current connection as long as he 
does not perform regular work outside 
the industry. 

The liberalized act retains provi- 
sions for annuities based on total and 
permanent disability for all gainful 
employment, but eligibility was made 
easier by the reduction in the service 
requirement from 30 to 10 years for 
employees becoming disabled before 
age 60. A current connection with 
the railroad industry is not required. 
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Disability annuities of all types are 
a product of average monthly com- 
pensation earned while working in 
railroad employment and of years of 
service. Not more than 30 years’ 
service can be counted if prior serv- 
ice (service performed before 1937, 
when contributions were first col- 
lected) is included. The basic for- 
mula used is number of years of serv- 
ice multiplied by a factor equal to 2 
percent of the first $50 of average 
monthly compensation, 142 percent 
of the next $100, and 1 percent of the 
next $150. Before the 1946 amend- 
ments, the disability annuity payable 
at age 60 to persons with less than 
30 years of service contained a reduc- 
tion factor proportional to the num- 
ber of years the disabled individual 
was under 65 at retirement. The re- 
duction provision was eliminated 
when the law was liberalized. 

The formula results in a maximum 
monthly annuity equal to years of 
service multiplied by $4; in effect, 
there will be a further maximum of 
$120 until the end of 1966 because 
of the maximum of 30 years which 
can be counted as long as prior serv- 
ice is included. The new minimum 
monthly annuity, guaranteed to any 
employee who has a current connec- 
tion with the railroad industry and 
at least 5 years of service, is the least 
of the following amounts: years of 
service multiplied by $3; $50; or aver- 
age monthly compensation. This 
minimum is particularly significant to 
relatively young employees who are 
disabled after as few as 10 years of 
service. When the monthly payment 
would be less than $2.50, the Railroad 
Retirement Board converts the an- 
nuity to a lump sum. 

With the introduction of the con- 
cept of disability for the individual’s 
regular occupation, the law specifi- 
cally requires that the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board cooperate with em- 
ployers and employee organizations 
to establish standards determining 
the physical and mental conditions 
that permanently disqualify employ- 
ees for work in various occupations of 
the railroad industry. The more than 
2,000 occupations in the railroad in- 
dustry have been classified into eight 
family groups, homogeneous with re- 
spect to the physical and mental de- 
mands made by the occupations con- 
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tained therein. Medical standards 
have been developed for each of the 
groups, rather than for the individual 
occupations. An employee will be 
considered disabled for work in his 
regular occupation if he was disquali- 
fied by his employer for work in that 
occupation in accordance with the ap- 
plicable standards. If he was not so 
disqualified, or if he was discharged 
because of disability from an occupa- 
tion not his regular one, the Board 
itself makes the determination. The 
Board has no authority over the em- 
ployment rights of any employee, nor 
may it require an employer to dis- 
qualify or not to disqualify an em- 
ployee. If an employer chooses not 
to disqualify an employee who meets 
the standards for disqualification, the 
Board may not require his dismissal 
but will award him an annuity if he 
chooses to quit service of his own ac- 
cord. 

Until age 65, an employee on the 
disability annuity rolls must submit 
such proof of the continuance of dis- 
ability as the Board may from time 
to time prescribe. For continuance of 
the disability annuity after age 65, 
the annuitant must relinquish his 
right to return to the service of either 
a covered employer or the person by 
whom he was last employed. He re- 
mains on the disability rolls, however, 
instead of being reclassified as an age 
annuitant. 

Disability annuities, like age annu- 
ities, are suspended for any month in 
which the annuitant works for an em- 
ployer covered by the system or for 
the last person by whom he was em- 
ployed before his disability retire- 
ment. The disability annuity is not 
payable for any month before age 65 
following the month of recovery from 
disability.. Performance of casual or 
intermittent work does not of itself 
constitute evidence of recovery; the 
Board must consider each case on its 
merits to determine whether the per- 
son’s ability to work is compatible 
with the ruling of disability. There 
is now an additional provision where- 
by an annuitant who earns in employ- 
ment or self-employment more than 
$75 in each of any 6 consecutive cal- 
endar months is considered to have 
“recovered” in the last of the 6 
months, regardless of his actual 
physical condition. 


If a disability annuitant recovers 
and returns to work for the railroads, 
his additional years of service (ex- 
cluding service performed after the 
calendar year in which he reaches age 
65) are also credited toward any an- 
nuity subsequently awarded. 

Railroad workers engaged in inter- 
state commerce are not covered by a 
workmen’s compensation system but 
may sue for damages under the Fed- 
eral Employers’ Liability Act in the 
event of injuries resulting from the 
negligence of the railroad carrier. 
The Railroad Retirement Act does 
not provide for withholding or reduc- 
ing disability annuities if damages are 
collected. 

The railroad retirement system does 
not distinguish between service-con- 
nected and ordinary disability. More- 
over, the provisions relating to dis- 
ability for all gainful work are such 
that a disability which occurs some 
years after the individual had left 
railroad employment and which can- 
not be presumed to have developed 
during his railroad service may be 
compensable. In this case, the dis- 
abled individual must have had 10 
years’ service or else be age 60, and— 
unless he has 5 years of service and 
can still meet the requirements of a 
current connection with the railroad 
industry—his annuity is not subject 
to the minimum guarantee. In con- 
trast, other systems generally provide 
benefits for disability only if it de- 
velops while the individual is actually 
in covered employment or within a 
few months thereafter. 

Disability annuities, 1947.— The 
liberalized disability provisions of the 
1946 amendments were effective on 
January 1, 1947. Although the long- 
run effect of the amendments on the 
retirement rolls of the railroad sys- 
tem cannot yet be fully evaluated, in- 
dications are already apparent in a 
comparison of 1947 awards with those 
made in earlier years. The 1947 
awards are not entirely representative 
of awards which will be made in fu- 
ture years; they include a backlog of 
cases of workers ineligible under the 
earlier law and others who, although 
eligible before the amendments, had 
postponed retirement until after the 
liberalized provisions were effective. 

Half of all retirement annuities 
awarded in 1947 were for disability 
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in the preceding year, disability annu- 
ities made up only 19 percent of the 
total. Disability awards’ totaled 
21,549 in 1947, almost five times the 
number awarded in 1946. It is esti- 
mated that about two-thirds of the 
1947 disability awards could not have 
been made under the provisions of the 
law before it was amended. The ma- 
jority of the additional awards were 
made to employees who were under 
age 60 and had less than 30 years of 
service and who, therefore, regardless 
of whether or not they were totally 
disabled, would not have met the age 
or service requirement for disability 
annuities under the old law. A smaller 
group of the additional awards in- 
volved individuals who met the age 
or service requirement of the old law 
but could not qualify as totally dis- 
abled although they could meet the 
new test of occupational disability. 
Of the 21,549 disability awards in 
1947, more than two-thirds were 
based on occupational disability and 
the rest on total disability. This dif- 
ference is artificial, however, in that 
it is due partly to administrative con- 
venience in making disability deter- 
minations. It usually costs less to 
make an occupational disability rat- 
ing than a rating of total disability. 
Since the amount of the annuity is the 
same, it is the Board’s practice to 
award an annuity under the occupa- 
tional disability provision in all cases 
in which the requirements of that pro- 
vision are met (except for a few cases 
in which current connection may be 
difficult to establish), even if the em- 
ployee is totally disabled. It is esti- 
mated that two-fifths of the em- 
ployees rated under the occupational 
disability standards were actually 
totally disabled. Thus, of all persons 
who began receiving disability an- 
nuities in 1947, perhaps as many as 
three-fifths were totally disabled, in- 
stead of the one-third or fewer indi- 
cated by the type of annuity awarded. 
Disability annuities awarded in 
1947 averaged $63.50 monthly. The 
disability awards made in 1946 under 
the earlier provision of the act aver- 
aged $83.03 for the group with at least 
30 years of service and only $36.82 for 
the group age 60 and over with less 
than 30 years’ service. The annuity 
for the latter group was low, in part 
because service was relatively short 


and in part because the old law im- 
posed a reduction factor proportional 
to the number of years the disabled 
individual was under age 65 at retire- 
ment. The average disability award 
in 1946 for the two groups combined 
was just under $70. 

In April 1948 the railroad retire- 
ment system was paying disability 
annuities to 53,690 individuals.* The 
average disability annuity amounted 
to $69.48, only a few cents less than 
the average of $70.50 for the 150,147 
persons receiving age retirement an- 
nuities in that month. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The earliest form of social insur- 
ance to develop in the United States 
was protection against work-connect- 
ed injuries. Today, all States have 
workmen’s compensation programs. 
The law in Mississippi, however, was 
enacted as recently as April 13 of this 
year, and the program will not be ef- 
fective until January 1, 1949. In ad- 
dition to the State laws, there are 
Federal workmen’s compensation laws 
covering employees of the Federal 
Government, private employees in the 
District of Columbia, and longshore- 
men and harbor workers. 

Workmen’s compensation programs 
operate in a rather limited field of 
disability—limited in that less than 
half the total population is exposed 
to the risk of occupational accident 
or disease and in that only about 5 
percent of all cases of total disability 
arise from such causes.° Even within 
this rather limited area, however, 
there are gaps in the programs, re- 
sulting primarily from coverage ex- 
clusions and from restrictions on the 


‘In addition, payments for disability 
were being made to about 7,400 of the 
total of 11,908 pensioners receiving pay- 
ments in April (persons who had been 
on the employer pension rolls taken over 
by the Railroad Retirement Board after 
1936). 

°A further measure of the relative im- 
portance of industrial and nonindustrial 
accidents and sickness is provided by a 
recent study of absenteeism among man- 
ufacturing workers: the average days lost 
per worker in a year for industrial acci- 
dents or sickness are estimated at less 
than one-tenth the average lost by reason 
of nonindustrial accident or sickness. 
Monthly Labor Review, March 1948, p. 267. 


duration and amount of payments.‘ 

Coverage.—None of the compensa- 
tion laws is designed to cover all em- 
ployments in the State. Most laws 
exempt such employments as agricul- 
ture, domestic service, and casual la- 
bor. Some States exempt all nonhaz- 
ardous employments; the 12 laws 
which apply mainly to specifically 
designated “hazardous” or “extrahaz- 
ardous” employments show wide dif- 
ferences in the comprehensiveness of 
coverage. The laws of 29 States 
exempt employers—or at least those 
in nonhazardous employments—who 
have fewer than a specified number of 
employees. Although this stipulated 
number ranges all the way up to 15, 
only nine of the 29 States exempt em- 
ployers who have as many as five 
employees. 

If a given type of employment is 
not exempted through one or the 
other of these various provisions, it 
falls within the scope of the compen- 
sation law. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that workers in such employ- 
ment are necessarily covered by tl 
workmen’s compensation program. In 
25 States, the employer has the option 
of either accepting or rejecting 
act. Employers who elect to reject 
the act lose the customary common- 
law defenses—assumed risk of the em- 
ployment, negligence of fellow serv- 
ants, and contributory negligence— 
and consequently it is probable that 
relatively few employers actually 
make such an election. In contrast to 
these elective laws, 23 State laws and 
the three Federal laws are compulsory, 
and every employer within the scope 
of these laws is required to accept the 
act and pay the compensation speci- 
fied. 

In some instances the laws are 
partly compulsory and partly elective. 
For example, many of the laws classi- 
fied as elective provide compulsory 
coverage for public employees. Other 
laws that are compulsory in nature 
may nevertheless be elective with re- 

®The provisions described in the 
lowing paragraphs relate to the laws 
of September 1, 1947, Bulletin No. 78 . 
Department of Labor, Division of Labor 





Standards, supplemented by the article, 
“State Workmen’s Compensation Legisla- 
tion in 1947,” Monthly Labor Review, Oc- 
tober 1947, pp. 415-418. The provisions of 
the newly enacted law in Mississippi have 


been added whenever possible. 
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spect to employers who have fewer 
than the number of employees that 
make coverage compulsory. 
Additional coverage may be 
achieved under most laws through 
voluntary acceptance of the provi- 
sions by an employer who is legally 
exempt. Unlike the employer who 
falls within the scope of an elective 
act and has the option of accepting 
or rejecting it, the exempt employer 
loses no rights or defenses if he does 
not voluntarily accept the act. When 
coverage is not required by legislation 
or when the law does not permit vol- 
untary acceptance, protection against 
the cost of work injuries may never- 
theless be achieved outside the public 
workmen’s compensation programs 
through insurance contracts which 
provide for employers’ liability. 
There is no accurate measure of the 
extent of coverage under the various 
workmen’s compensation laws. Rough 
estimates usually place the coverage 
in the neighborhood of one-half to 
three-fifths of the gainfully employed 
workers in the civilian labor force. 
Definitions of compensable injury 
in the various acts limit their cover- 
age still further. Most States ex- 
clude injuries due to the employee's 
intoxication, willful misconduct, or 
gross negligence. As usually defined, 
a compensable injury is one “arising 
out of and in the course of employ- 


ment.” Originally, coverage was 
limited to accidental injuries and oc- 
cupational diseases were excluded. 


By September 1947 the laws of 39 
States and of the Federal Govern- 
ment provided for compensation of 
occupational diseases, or at least spec- 
ified diseases. In 16 of the State and 
all three Federal laws, all occupational 
diseases are covered. The remaining 
23 States have so-called schedule cov- 
erage, and only certain specified dis- 
eases are compensable. 

Except for dust diseases, the benefit 
provisions for occupational diseases 
are usually the same as for accidental 
injuries. Seventeen States limit the 
benefits payable for silicosis or asbes- 
tosis, and 12 States pay no benefits if 
the worker is only partially disabled 
by these diseases. Some States also 
limit medical care for dust diseases. 

Benefits for permanent disability.— 
Benefits for permanent total disability 
are payable for life in 16 States and 


under the act covering Federal em- 
ployees. The other laws limit the 
payments as to duration (the time 
provided ranges from 260 to 1,000 
weeks with a concentration around 
500), total amount (the maximums 
range from $5,000 to $12,000, but rela- 
tively few are more than $7,500), or 
both duration and amount. 

Most of the acts base compensation 
on a proportion of wages, commonly 
between three-fifths and two-thirds 
of the wage. Actually, however, many 
workers do not receive the amount 
indicated by these percentages be- 
cause all States but one place a maxi- 
mum limit on the weekly benefit 
amount. In several States the maxi- 
mum is $30 or more. In most of the 
laws, however, the maximum is with- 
in the range of $18 to $25. Especially 
in a period of high earnings, the com- 
pensation payment of many workers 
is held down by the maximum on the 
weekly amount and replaces only a 
small fraction of the wage loss. 

In eight States, the payments for 
permanent total disability are higher 
if the injured workman has depend- 
ents than if he is single. A few laws 
provide additional payments for an 
attendant if one is required. 

Relatively few of the workmen’s 
compensation awards in any year are 
granted for permanent total dis- 
ability. This is due in part to the 
practice of carrying such long-term 
cases in the classification of “tempo- 
rary total’ for many years or at least 
during their early stages. Consider- 
ably more awards are for permanent 
partial disabilities. There are two 
types of permanent partial disabili- 
ties: those classified as specific or 
schedule injuries, such as the loss of 
an arm or the loss of the use of an 
arm, and “‘nonschedule” injuries that 
are of a more general nature. For 
nonschedule injuries the compensa- 
tion is usually the percentage of the 
payment for total disability that cor- 
responds to the percentage of wage 
loss or of reduction in earning ca- 
pacity. Compensation for a specific 
injury is ordinarily payable at the 
same rate as for total disabilities but 
is measured in terms of a stated num- 
ber of weeks. The number of weeks 
for which compensation is payable for 
the loss of a hand, for instance, ranges 
from 104 to 333 weeks in the various 


State laws. Thus the worker knows 
definitely what aid he can depend on 
after an injury and can attempt to 
adjust himself to his handicap and 
recover his place in industry within 
the given period. 

In the majority of State laws the 
compensation payable for permanent 
partial disability is in addition to that 
payable during the healing period 
or while the worker is totally disabled. 
The other States subtract the pay- 
ments for temporary total disability 
from the amount due for permanent 
partial disability. In either event, 
there are usually limitations on the 
total amount or duration of the com- 
pensation. 

Of importance in assisting work- 
ers with partial disabilities to become 
self-supporting once more are the 
Federal-State provisions for rehabili- 
tation through retraining, education, 
or placement and job guidance. Un- 
der a few laws, payments in addition 
to the regular compensation are al- 
lowed for vocational rehabilitation, 
usually for maintenance during train- 
ing. 

All compensation acts require that 
medical aid be furnished to injured 
employees. In 22 States, however, 
there are either duration or cost lim- 
itations—or both—on the amount of 
medical benefits provided. The laws 
of 12 States and the three Federal 
laws specifically provide that medical 
aid must be furnished without limit 
as totime or amount. In the remain- 
ing 14 States, medical benefits are 
virtually unlimited because the ad- 
ministrative agency can extend such 
services indefinitely. 

No estimates are available as to the 
amount of compensation paid to per- 
manently disabled workmen or the 
value of the medical aid they receive. 
For disabilities of ll types—including 
temporary disabilities, which are far 
more numerous but much less expen- 
sive on the average than long-term 
disabilities —— compensation paid to 
workers amounted to an estimated 
$258 million in 1946. An additional 
$53 million was paid in cash benefits 
to the survivors of workers whose 
deaths resulted from their employ- 
ment. The cost of medical and hos- 
pital benefits furnished injured work- 
men during 1946 was estimated at 
$125 million.g 
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Military Service 


War veterans.—The first public pen- 
sions paid in the United States were 
payments made to disabled or in- 
jured veterans on the basis of their 
service in the armed forces. In 1636, 
an enactment of the Pilgrims at Plym- 
outh provided that any man who 
should be sent forth as a soldier and 
returned maimed should be main- 
tained competently by the Colony 
during his life. Similar acts were 
passed in several other colonies. The 
first national pension law was en- 
acted by the Continental Congress in 
1776 and promised half pay for life 
or during disability to every officer, 
soldier, or sailor who lost a limb in any 
engagement or was so disabled in the 
service as to be rendered incapable of 
earning a livelihood. Since the Con- 
tinental Congress was without money 
or real executive power, however, the 
execution of the 1776 act and the pay- 
ment of the pensions it provided were 
left to the States. Federal payments 
to veterans were first provided 
through the act of September 29, 1789. 
During the ensuing 160 years the 
Federal Government has assumed pri- 
mary responsibility for paying com- 
pensation or pensions to disabled vet- 
erans, and State aid to veterans has 
been concentrated on services rather 
than cash benefits. 

The earliest Federal veterans’ laws 
established, in effect, disability pen- 
sion systems, limited in scope and 
providing relatively small benefits. 
Subsequent stages in the history of 
veterans’ legislation are marked by 
an expansion of the coverage to in- 
clude partially disabled veterans and 
to provide benefits for the dependents 
of deceased veterans. Still later, 
legislation was enacted to extend 
benefits to veterans with disabilities 
which had not been incurred in or as 
a result of service; and, finally, mili- 
tary service in itself, rather than dis- 
ability, was the basis used in qualify- 
ing for certain payments. 

Today, veterans of all wars—a group 
totaling more than 18 million in June 
1947—have protection for non-serv- 
ice-connected disability as well as for 
disabilities resulting from service in 
the armed forces. The enactment of 
legislation as early as May 1944 to 
provide pensions for World War II 


veterans with non-service-connected 
disability represents a break with the 
tradition of postponing the provision 
of such benefits until quite some time 
after the end of the war. Similar pro- 
tection for veterans of the Revolu- 
tionary War and the War of 1812 was 
enacted only some 50 years after those 
wars ended. The period between the 
end of the war and the date of the 
law providing for non-service-con- 
nected disability payments has be- 
come gradually shorter but was still as 
long as 12 years in the case of World 
War I. 

Payments made to veterans who are 
disabled as a result of service in the 
armed forces are contingent upon few 
eligibility requirements. In general, 
compensation is payable if it can be 
shown or presumed that the disabil- 
ity was incurred in the service and 
was not the result of misconduct on 
the part of the veteran. No minimum 
period of active service is imposed, 
nor is there any limitation as to the 
size of income of the beneficiary. 

For payments of pensions based on 
non-service-connected disability or 
injury, a minimum period of service 
is required—usually 90 days unless 
the veteran was discharged from the 
armed forces before 90 days for a 
disability incurred in line of duty. 
Persons discharged under conditions 
other than honorable are usually 
barred from such payments, as are 
veterans of World Wars I and II with 
annual incomes of more than $1,000 if 
unmarried and $2,500 if married or 
with children. 

With respect to definitions of com- 
pensable or pensionable disability and 
the amount of payment, there are 
sharp distinctions between service- 
connected and non-service-connected 
disabilities. Under the provisions of 
the pension laws pertaining to World 
Wars I and II, a non-service-connect- 
ed disability must be permanent and 
total to be compensable. For dis- 
ability resulting from service, on the 
other hand, a disablement as slight 
as 10 percent entitles the veteran to 
a payment. The World War I and II 
pensions for permanent total disabili- 
ties not resulting from service are flat 
amounts but are higher for veterans 
who have been rated permanently 
and totally disabled for a continuous 
period of 10 years or who are 65 years 


of age and continue to be permanently 
and totally disabled. For service-con- 
nected disabilities of a general nature, 
the amount of the payment increases 
with the degree of disablement and, 
for total disability, is about double 
the amcunt payable to veterans of 
either World War when there is no 
service connection. For specific dis- 
abilities incurred in or as a result of 
service—anatomical losses, for in- 
stance—the laws provide a schedule 
of payments; increased payments are 
made for helplessness requiring regu- 
lar aid and attendance. 

In June 1947, nearly 2.4 million for- 
mer members of the armed forces— 
largely veterans of World War II— 
were receiving pensions or compen- 


ans—about 62,000—were Spanish- 
American War veterans who received 
payments by reason oi age rather than 
disability. Of the total number of 
disabled veterans of the various wal 
about 9 out of 10 were receiving com- 
pensation for disabilities directly or 
presumptively connected with their 
war service. The disabilities of prac- 
tically all the World War II group had 
been incurred in or aggravated by 
service; the full effect of the provision 
for pensions for total disability not 
connected with military service will 
not be felt until these veterans reach 
the age when the so-called degenera- 
tive diseases manifest themselve: 
Relatively few of the World War 1 
veterans receiving payments (only 
about 6 percent) had disability ratings 
of 80 percent or more. More than 
a third of the World War I veterans 
on the benefit rolls were either to- 
tally disabled—the requirement for 
non-service-connected disability pen- 
sions—or had service-connected dis- 
ability ratings of 80 percent or more. 
For all wars combined, the group of 
veterans who were rated at least 80 
percent disabled totaled more than 
300,000. 

The total of pensions and compen- 
sations paid to veterans for disability 
and/or age during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1947, amounted to more 
than $1.3 billion. The average annual 
payment for all wars was $561 (or just 
under $47 monthly). The combined 
average is heavily weighted by the in- 
clusion of almost a million World War 
II veterans with disabilities of only 10 
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or 20 percent whose monthly pay- 
ments average about $14 and $28, re- 
spectively. 

Members of the Re 
ment.—Compensation p for 
the regular armed forces were in- 
cluded in the act of 


ular Establish- 


rovisions 


April 30, 1790, to 


regulate the Military Establishment. 
A noncontributory retirement system 
for officers and enlisted men of the 
Regular Navy was enacted in 1857 and 
was followed in 1861 by systems for 
the Regular Army and for the Marine 
Corps. Retirement systems for the 


Coast Guard and for the Army and 
Navy Nurse Corps were established 
some years later. 

The retirement systems for mem- 
bers of the Regular Establishment, in 
addition to longevity retirement, pro- 

(Continued on page 23) 


Foreign countries with old-age, survivor, and/or invalidity insurance laws, January 1948" 
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The Cost of Unemployment 


Insurance: Part II 


By W. S. Woytinsky* 


In this article, the second of two, the author discusses the 
effect of statutory and administrative factors on the operation of 
an unemployment insurance system and outlines the implications 
of the findings on cost estimates for the future development of a 
rounded social security program. As in all Bulletin articles, the 
opinions expressed are those of the author and do not necessarily 
reflect the official views of the Social Security Administration. 


THE PRECEDING ARTICLE dealt with esti- 
mates of the volume of compensable 
unemployment in relation to long- 
range cost estimates of an unemploy- 
ment insurance program. By means 
of simplified “models” it showed how 
the volume of compensable unemploy- 
ment was affected by possible combi- 
nations of labor-market conditions, in 
terms of rates of unemployment and 
labor turn-over, changes in the level 
of employment, and heterogeneity of 
the labor force. This article is con- 
cerned with the effect of administra- 
tive factors on the operation of the 
program and with estimates of the 
possible average volume of compensa- 
ble unemployment in the course of a 
business cycle. In conclusion, an at- 
tempt is made to translate those find- 
ings into tentative cost estimates for 
various benefit formulas and for vari- 
ous assumptions related to the avail- 
able reserve funds that can be utilized 
as an auxiliary source for financing 
the program under unfavorable busi- 
ness conditions. 


Impact of Administrative 
Factors 


Since all State unemployment in- 
surance laws provide benefits for a 
limited duration of unemployment, 
we started our study of costs of un- 
employment insurance with an anal- 
ysis of the proportion of unemployed 
workers in specified duration inter- 
vals. Actually, however, compens- 
able unemployment is not identical 
with unemployment in a definite du- 





*Formerly Principal Consulting Econ- 
omist, Bureau of Employment Security; 
now Visiting Professor, Johns Hopkins 
University. The first article appeared in 
the May 1948 Bulletin. 


ration interval. The most important 
administrative factors that cause 
compensable unemployment to deviate 
from the strict duration pattern as 
discussed in the first article are the 
method of measuring the duration of 
benefits and the provisions in State 
unemployment insurance laws for the 
variable maximum and for disallow- 
ances and disqualifications. 


Effect of Benefit-Year Concept on 
Duration of Benefits 

State unemployment insurance laws 
determine the duration of benefits 
either uniformly for all eligible claim- 
ants (uniform maximum duration) or 
in accordance with the employment 
and earnings experience of the indi- 
vidual claimant in a preceding 12- 
month period (variable duration). 
In either case the statutory duration 
relates to a period of 52 consecutive 
weeks, which in some States is a spe- 
cific period set by the State law (uni- 
form benefit year) and in other States 
varies for the individual claimant 
(individual benefit year), most com- 
monly starting with the first week for 
which he files a valid claim for 
benefits. 

All State unemployment insurance 
laws but one provide for a maximum 
cumulative amount or duration of 
benefits during the benefit year, in- 
stead of relating these maximums to 
a single spell of unemployment. Only 
the first spell of unemployment dur- 
ing a benefit year, therefore, is com- 
pensable for the duration indicated 
by the benefit formula (for example, 
14, 20, or 26 weeks). If a claimant 
returns to work after exhausting his 
benefit rights and becomes unem- 
ployed again during the same benefit 
year, he is not eligible for benefits un- 


til the beginning of a new benefit year. 
However, if his benefit rights were 
not completely exhausted in his first 
spell of unemployment, he is entitled 
to the remaining benefits up to the 
cumulative maximum or up to the end 
of the benefit year. 

Thus, in States that provide a uni- 
form duration, the potential duration 
of a claimant’s benefits during a single 
spell of unemployment amounts to 
the statutory duration minus the 
duration of any unemployment for 
which he had already obtained bene- 
fits in the same benefit year. On the 
other hand, the method of defining 
the eligibility of unemployed workers 
for a 12-month period (benefit year) 
on the basis of their employment ex- 
perience in a preceding 12-month pe- 
riod (base year) may make workers 
who were unemployed longer than the 
statutory maximum duration eligible 
for benefits in a new benefit year with- 
out intervening employment. 

Even in States with uniform dura- 
tion and individual benefit years, 
therefore, the potential compensable 
interval—in terms of the number of 
weeks elapsed after separation—is 
longer than the statutory maximum in 
some cases and shorter in others 

The cumulative effect of the fac- 
tors curtailing the duration of bene- 
fits and those tending to increase the 
duration depends on business condi- 
tions. In prosperous times, when 
relatively few workers are without 
jobs and the employed labor force is 
fluid, many workers may have short 
spells of unemployment during a 
year; only a few will remain out of 
work for any appreciable period, how- 
ever, and the previous compensable 
unemployment of the separated work- 
ers cannot be substantial on the ave- 
rage. 

A similar situation develops at the 
depth of a depression—when more 
than 20 percent of all workers are un- 
employed, for example, and the labor 
market is extremely rigid. In these 
circumstances, there are few shifts 
between employment and unemploy- 
ment; single spells of unemployment 
are long, and few persons are likely 
to have more than one spell of com- 
pensable unemployment during the 
same benefit year. When a worker 
loses his job for the second time during 
the benefit year, however, he is likely 
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to discover that his benefit rights 
were largely or completely exhausted 
during the previous spell of unemploy- 
ment. 

On the other hand, if a moderate 
unemployment rate—for example, 
about 10 percent—is combined with 
a high separation rate—say, more 
than 5 percent per 4 weeks—two or 
more spells of unemployment within 
a benefit year become more usual, and 
an appreciable proportion of the sep- 
arated workers are likely to have ex- 
hausted at least part of their benefit 
rights during an earlier spell of un- 
employment within the same benefit 
year. 

The relative number of persons 
whose benefit rights are prolonged 
beyond the statutory maximum be- 
cause they are entitled to benefits in 
2 consecutive benefit years likewise 
varies with changing business con- 
ditions. Under typical conditions, 
this proportion is unlikely to exceed 
2 percent when unemployment is low, 
and it may reach 4 or 5 percent when 
unemployment is heavy—i5 percent 
or more. The probable net balance 
of the two factors depends on the level 
of unemployment. If unemployment 
is low, both factors are practically 
negligible. With mounting unem- 
ployment the practical significance 
of the curtailment of the potential 
duration increases and tends to out- 
weigh the effect of the extension of 
benefits beyond a benefit year. Allin 
all, when more than 15 percent of 
the labor force is out of work, com- 
pensable unemployment may be 3 to 
6 percent less than the total volume 
of unemployment in the statutory 
benefit-duration interval. 


Impact of the Heterogeneity of the 
Labor Force 


The impact of the elimination of 
the assumption of perfect homogene- 
ity of the labor force (equal chance of 
reemployment for all unemployed per- 
sons and equal risk of termination of 
jobs for all employed workers) re- 
mains to be examined. It seems 
plausible that a newly hired worker 
has a greater probability of being 
separated than does an old employee 
of a firm. This factor tends to in- 
crease the proportion of persons with 
several spells of unemployment during 
a single benefit year. In other words, 


the spells of unemployment will be 
distributed not at random but among 
a narrower circle of individuals; when 
one of this group becomes unem- 
ployed, he has probably exhausted a 
large part of his benefit rights in the 
preceding spells of unemployment. 
In addition, the new assumption sug- 
gests that, among the persons who are 
out of work at the close of the benefit 
year, the proportion who have insuffi- 
cient wage credits to qualify for bene- 
fits in the new year just beginning is 
higher than among all persons cov- 
ered by the program. Thus; the un- 
even distributions of the risks of 
unemployment and the chances of re- 
employment tend to reduce the aver- 
age potential duration of benefit pay- 
ments and consequently the volume 
of compensable unemployment. The 
effect of this factor on the volume of 
compensable unemployment cannot 
be estimated exactly since the com- 
putation would necessarily rest on a 
number of more or less arbitrary as- 
sumptions. A rough and purely ten- 
tative estimate of the impact of this 
factor at 3 to 6 percent seems to be on 
the conservative side. 


Variable Maximum Duration 


In adopting the principle of the 
variable maximum duration, which 
relates the claimant’s potential maxi- 
mum duration of benefits to his em- 
ployment and earnings in his base 
period, the aim is to reduce the proba- 
bility that the unemployment trust 
fund will be drained by persons who 
are loosely attached to the labor 
market and have comparatively long 
interruptions between short spells of 
employment. This principle is ap- 
plied in 37 States that include. more 
than 75 percent of the total covered 
labor force, while the principle of uni- 
form duration is used in the other 14 
States, with less than 25 percent of all 
covered employment. 

The impact of a variable maximum 
duration varies widely from State to 
State and from year to year. It may 
be measured by comparing the statu- 
tory maximum with the average ac- 
tual duration for claimants who ex- 
hausted their benefit rights. In 1941, 
for example, Alabama and Rhode 
Island had the same maximum dura- 
tion of 20 weeks of benefits for claim- 
ants who qualified for the maximum, 


but the average actual duration for 
claimants who exhausted their rights 
in the benefit year was 17.3 weeks in 
Alabama and 9.2 weeks in Rhode 
Island. Both Iowa and Vermont in 
that year had a statutory maximum 
duration of 15 weeks, but the average 
actual duration for claimants ex- 
hausting their rights was 8.5 and 13 
weeks, respectively. The weighted- 
average statutory maximum for all 
States with variable maximum provi- 
sions amounted in 1941 to 17.4 weeks, 
but the average actual duration for 
all persons who exhausted their bene- 
fits was only 10.4 weeks. The impact 
of a variable maximum-duration pro- 
vision is conditioned to a large extent 
by the eligibility requirements in State 
laws. 

The statutory maximum of 26 
weeks, therefore, does not necessarily 
imply that all the unemployment in 
the duration brackets of 2 to 28 weeks 
is compensable. The statutory pro- 
vision of a variable maximum entitles 
workers strongly attached to the labor 
market to benefits during 26 weeks, 
but it does not promise the same pro- 
tection to persons with lower earn- 
ings, who constitute a substantial pro- 
portion of the unemployed. Asa rule, 
therefore, the average potential du- 
ration for all claimants under such a 
program is substantially lower than 
26 weeks. A program with a variable 
duration and a statutory maximum of 
26 weeks must be fairly liberal for 
persons with irregular employment if 
all the claimants are to have an aver- 
age benefit duration of 22 weeks. 

All in all, the experience of States 
with a variable maximum duration 
suggests that the principle of adjust- 
ing the duration of benefits to the 
employment and earnings records of 
individual claimants may reduce the 
volume of compensable unemployment 
significantly. In estimating costs of 
an unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, serious attention should be paid, 
therefore, to provisions reducing the 
maximum duration of benefits for 
definite groups of claimants. The 
present article, however, deals with 
a program providing only uniform 
duration of benefits. 


Disallowances and Disqualifications 


When an initial claim is filed in a 
local office, the agency must first of 
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all determine whether the claimant 
is entitled to benefits. Often the 
claimant may not have sufficient wage 
credits to be eligible. His previous 
earnings in covered industries may 
prove to be insufficient, the establish- 
ment by which he was employed may 
not have been covered by the State 
unemployment insurance law, or he 
may have exhausted his benefit rights 
during an earlier spell of unemploy- 
ment in the same benefit year. In 
brief, not all initial claims mark the 
beginning of a spell of unemployment 
that is compensable in the statutory 
duration interval. 

The proportion of initial claims dis- 
allowed in a State because of insuffi- 
cient wage credits depends on a great 
variety of factors, such as the quali- 
fying earnings requirement itself, the 
composition of the labor force, the 
coverage of the State law, the pro- 
cedure of claims taking and disposi- 
tion of new claims, and the extent to 
which workers are familiar with the 
State law and aware of their rights. 
The proportion of disallowances may 
also vary with business conditions. 

In all, 6.3 percent of all initial 
claims were disallowed in 1945 and 8.5 
percent in 1946 because of insufficient 
wage credits. In individual States the 
percentage of initial claims disallowed 
in 1945 ranged from an estimated 0.6 
percent in Wisconsin to 13.9 percent 
in Maryland. In 1946 the estimated 
range was from 1.6 percent in Wis- 
consin to 18.4 percent in Florida. 

To the disallowances because of the 
lack or insufficiency of wage credits 
are added denials of benefits because 
of the claimant’s unavailability for 
work and disqualifications for volun- 
tarily leaving the job without good 
cause, misconduct, refusal of suitable 
work, and other reasons. The respec- 
tive provisions of State laws are far 
from uniform, and administrative 
practices vary widely. The propor- 
tion of denials and disqualifications 
may be affected also by changing 
business conditions. The proportion 
of eligible initial claims denied on the 
issue “able to work and available for 
work” amounted to 5.8 percent in 1945 
and 6.9 percent in 1946. Disqualifi- 
cation determinations as a propor- 
tion of all such claims were 5.3 and 
6.2 percent, respectively, in the same 


2-year period. 


Table 10.—Unemployment rate,' in a hypothetical 10-year business cycle 


End of ye 
Patter Patter 
l 2 

l 
2 
Dae 5 1 
4 10 10 
5 lo If 
6 10 10 
7 5 ] 
9 ) 
10 
Average rate for the period 6.5 


1 Employed persons as percent of labor force. 


The impact of disallowances and 
disqualifications on benefit disburse- 
ments may be roughly estimated as 
follows. Denials usually refer to a 
single week. Assuming that on the 
average each beneficiary is on the 
rolis for 10 weeks, 5 denials per 100 
initial claims would mean about 0.5 
denials per 100 compensable claims 
and would reduce the total number 
of compensable weeks proportion- 
ately. Disqualifications may affect 
the benefit rights of beneficiaries for 
several weeks and May represent a 
reduction in benefits even when the 
penalty is only postponement of pay- 
ments. Assuming that each disquali- 
fication is equivalent to a net loss of 
3 to 5 weeks of benefits, the cumula- 
tive effect of disqualifications of 
about 5 percent of all claimants may 
reduce the total amount of their bene- 
fits by 1.5 to 2.5 percent. Thus, de- 
nials and disqualifications may have 
cut the benefit load by 2 to 3 percent. 

The impact of these administrative 
factors on the volume of compensable 
unemployment may be summarized 
as follows: 

Total_............... 15 to 23 percent 

The effect of measurement 
of cumulative duration 
of benefits - 

The impact of accumula- 
tion of repeated spells of 
unemployment among 
the same persons (heter- 
ogeneity of the labor 
FEPES) cn ccccccccaccusese 3906 poroent 

Disallowances a . 7to8 percent 

Denials and disqualifica- 

WOE uaatanenes .. 2to3 percent 


3 to 6 percent 


This estimate does not take into ac- 
count the effect of variability in the 
maximum duration. 
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have been exceptional, and _ the 

repetition in the coming years is not 
very probable. In developing model 
of a more or less typical and probable 
cycle, various assumptions may be 
used and some of them are illustrated 


in chart 5. 
The types of economic development 
presented in this chart are described 


as “favorable,” “medium,” and “un- 
favorable,” depending upon the sever- 
ity of the economic set-back in the 
depression phase of the cycle. The 
shape of the patterns examined 


irrelevant for the subsequent discus- 
sion. Only three 
istics are essential: (a) the 
tion of a satisfactory level of emplo 

ment at the beginning and at the end 


} 


of the 10-year period; (b) the assump- 


general character- 


tion that employment declin 1 the 
early phase of the cycle and 

its later phase; and (c) the range of 
variation in the average volume of 
unemployment in the three typ of 
economic development—favorable 


medium, and unfavorable. 

The rate of unemploym 
ing to these patterns averages 6.5 to 
7.5 percent under 
tions, 11 to 12.5 percent under mediun 
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conditions, and 15 percent in the event 
of an exceptionally severe depression 
in the middle of the 10-year period. 

Variations in the unemployment 
rate for the 10 years of the hypo- 
thetical business cycle are shown in 
table 10. These figures require sub- 
stantial adjustment, however, if 
changes in the size of the labor force 
are taken into consideration. On the 
assumption that there were 60 million 
persons in the labor force at the be- 
ginning of the 10-year cycle and 66 
million at its end, 63 million persons 
would be in the labor force in the 
middle of the period, under normal 
conditions. This may be the case 
in the pattern exemplified in panel A 
of chart 5. Independently of the 
gradual growth of the labor force ‘at 
the rate of 1 percent a year), how- 
ever, new job seekers invade the labor 
market during a protracted depres- 
sion and constitute a steadily grow- 
ing fraction of the unemployed labor 
force. At the depth of a depression— 
if we assume an unemployment rate 
of 25 percent for several years as in 
the unfavorable pattern—the labor 
force would be much larger than at 
the beginning of tHe 10-year period 
and might decline in the more ad- 
vanced phase of the cycle, when con- 
ditions improve. Assuming that when 
unemployment rises by 1 million its 
increase includes 150,000 to 200,000 
“additional workers,” it is likely that 
the labor force would be inflated by 
1.5 to 2 million under medium condi- 
tions (when the unemployment rate 
is supposed to reach 20 percent) and 
by 3 million under unfavorable con- 
ditions (when unemployment rises to 
25 percent). Under this assumption, 
the labor force might vary during 
the 10-year cycle somewhat as shown 
in chart 6. 

If this pattern of variation in the 
labor force is combined with the 
changes in the unemployment rate 
suggested by chart 5, the average ab- 
solute volume of unemployment 
throughout the 10-year period will 
appear higher than suggested above. 
The impact of changes in the labor 
force on covered unemployment and 
its relation to the covered labor force 
is very different, however. Since new 
entrants into the labor market—not 
only emergency workers but also boys 
and girls graduating from school—are 
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joining the ranks of the unemployed 
but, having no wage credits, are not 
part of the covered labor force, the 
ratio of covered unemployment to 
covered employment in the advanced 
phase of a depression is lower than 
the corresponding ratio for the non- 
covered labor force. It is conceivable, 
in fact, that under unfavorable busi- 
ness conditions the covered labor force 
would decline from month to month 
while the total labor force was ex- 
panding through the influx of “addi- 
tional” workers. 

Though this reaction can hardly be 
measured statistically, it seems sound 
to assume that the growth of the cov- 
ered labor force will stop when the 


unemployment rate is as high as 15 
percent and the number covered will 
decline if the tide of unemployment 
mounts above this mark. 

If covered unemployment is defined 
as including all unemployed persons 
with some work experience in covered 
industries and still seeking work in 
these industries, it is likely to change 
through a heavy depression as shown 
in chart 7. 

This chart portrays the develop- 
ment in the labor market through a 
10-year period when the unemploy- 
ment rate varies as in the panels B 
and C of chart 5 and the total labor 
force changes as in chart 6. It is 
assumed that under favorable em- 


Chart 5.—Hypothetical variations in the rate of unemployment* during a 10-year cycle 
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Chart 6.—H)ypothetical variations in the size of the labor force in a 10-year cycle, assuming considerable unemployment in the middle 
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ployment conditions (at the beginning 
and at the end of the cycle) half of 
the total labor force is attached to 
covered industries. Excluding 500,- 
000 unemployed persons seeking work 
in these industries but lacking work 
experience, the covered labor force 
would amount to 29.5 million 
60,000,000 
io 
of the surveyed period and 32.5 mil-" 


66,000,000 
(— as 500,000 ) 10 years 


; 500,000) at the beginning 


later. The half of the total labor 
force represented by the upper curve 
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on each plot in chart 7 is assumed to 
form a hump above the hypothetical 
long-range trend line, while the line of 
the covered labor force deviates down- 
ward. The retardation in the growth 
of the covered labor force cuts covered 
unemployment to almost half at the 
deep point of the depression.? 

The hypothetical pattern of vari- 
ations in the ratio of covered unem- 
ployment to covered labor force, un- 


?For a fuller discussion see the au- 
thor’s monograph, Principles of Cost Fsti- 
mates in Unemployment Insurance, ch. 
7. 


Table 11.—Variations in covered unemployment rates (percent) in a hypothetical 10-year 


cycle 
Favorable conditions Medium conditions Unfavorable conditions 
End of year ‘pearte eee ..: 3 oe Ei wees eee 
Pattern Pattern | Pattern Pattern Pattern Pattern 
(1) (2) | (1) (2) (1) (2) 
1 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3 3.4 
2 3.4 3.4 3.4 12.1 7.0 10.7 
3 3.4 8.5 9. 1 10.8 14.2 9.4 
_ eee 8.5 8.5 15.1 10.1 16.3 16.9 
5 8.5 8.5 13.6 14.4 15.0 15.0 
6 8.6 8.6 15.9 8.2 16.0 15.3 
,* 3.5 | 8.6 7.3 9.2 12.7 12.2 
* 3.5 3.5 3.5 10.9 6.3 12.0 
9 3.5 3.5 | 3.8 3.5 3.3 3.1 
10 3.5 3.5 } 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 
| 
Average rate during period 5.0 | 6.0 | 7.9 8.6 9.8 10. 1 
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der these conditions, is illustrated in 
table 11. 

To estimate the compensable un- 
employment during these hypotheti- 
cal business cycles, definite assump- 
tions had to be made regarding the 
probable effective separation rates.’ 
An examination of the ratios of in- 
itial claims to average covered em- 
ployment during past periods indi- 
cates that, for the Nation as a whole, 
an average effective separation rate 
of 2 percent for the 10-year hypo- 
thetical cycles is reasonable. Assum- 
ing a 2-percent separation rate and 
the covered unemployment rates pre- 
sented in table 11, it is possible to esti- 
mate the average annual compensable 
unemployment per 100,000 workers, 
under unemployment insurance pro- 
grams providing benefits for 14, 20, 
and 26 weeks for all eligible claim- 
ants after a 1-week waiting period. 
Such estimates are shown in table 
12,4 From this table, hypothetical 


3In the first article, the “effective” sep- 
aration rate was defined as the ratio of 
initial claims filed during a year to aver- 
age employment. 

For more detailed discussion, see the 
monograph. 
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Chart 7.—Hypothetical variations in the size of the covered labor force in a 10-year cycle, 
assuming considerable unemployment in the middle of the period 
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tional unemployment. The incre- 
ment may be measured as the differ- 
ence between the volume of unem- 
ployment at the deepest point of the 
depression and that assumed for the 
same period under favorable condi- 
tions. For the pattern discussed, the 
difference between favorable and un- 
favorable conditions is 15 percent of 
the total labor force or 15,000 per 
100,000 workers, but only about 8 per- 
cent of the covered labor force or 8,000 
per 100,000 covered workers. If 
throughout the whole 10-year cycle 
frictional unemployment remained 
the same as under the most favorable 
assumption and the workers laid off 
because of deteriorating business con- 
ditions had no chance of finding jobs 


average annual ratios of compensable 
unemployment per 100,000 persons in 
covered employment may be readily 
derived (table 13). 

At first sight it may seem puzzling 
that the average compensable unem- 
ployment under the most unfavorable 
conditions differs so little from that 
anticipated for the favorable course of 
events. This difference does not ap- 
pear understated if the contrast be- 
tween favorable and unfavorable busi- 
ness conditions is examined more 
closely. The difference lies in the 
number of workers laid off in the de- 
clining phase of the business cycle. 
In both the unfavorable and the fa- 
vorable patterns, these workers are 
added to the number suffering fric- 


before the end of the depression, the 
additional load of compensable un- 
employment would amount to 8,000 
times the statutory maximum dura- 
tion of benefit payments. For a pro- 
gram with a maximum duration of 
14 weeks, the additional load would 
be 112,000 weeks, for one with a 26- 
week maximum, 208,000. Distributed 
over a period of 10 years, the addi- 
tional weekly load would approximate 
215 per 100,000 workers in the first 
case and 400 per 100,000 in the sec- 
ond. 

Administrative factors tend to re- 
duce this additional load, while the 
decline in work opportunities for the 
workers who are assumed to be out of 
work under any business conditions 
acts in the opposite direction. 


Cost of Unemployment 
Insurance 

Most benefit formulas under State 
unemployment insurance laws are 
designed to furnish compensation 
amounting to 50 percent of the earn- 
ings lost by an individual worker be- 
cause of unemployment. This does 
not mean, however, that the weekly 
benefits paid by the States to unem- 
ployed beneficiaries amount on the 
average to 50 percent of the weekly 
earnings of employed workers in cov- 
ered industries. In fact, unemploy- 
ment is not distributed at random 
among workers in different earnings 
classes. Those in the higher wage 
brackets, such as skilled factory work- 
ers, foremen, high-grade white-col- 
lar employees, and officials with exec- 
utive and managerial responsibility, 
are not exposed to the same risk of un- 
employment as the rest of the covered 
labor force. On the other hand, 
manual laborers and young workers 
without experience or special skills 
are exposed to a higher-than-average 
risk of unemployment. The senior- 
ity rule and individual selection oper- 
ate in the same direction: persons 
who have been with the same firm 
Many years are likely to earn more 
than those whose work is interrupted 
time and again by spells of unem- 
ployment. 

Although available unemployment 
insurance statistics provide no direct 
comparison between average earnings 
of claimants and those of other cov- 
ered workers, they show conclusively 
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Table 12.—Average annual compensable 
qomenenen per 100,000 workers in a 
hypothetical 10-year cycle, with allow- 
ance for heterogeneity of the labor force 
and administrative factors 





Uniform duration of benefits 
(after a 1-week waiting period) 
Business conditions 





| 14 weeks | 20 weeks | 26 weeks 
| 








Favorable: } 
Pattern (1)_.-.. 2, 430 | 2,715 3, 000 
Pattern (2). eau 2, 805 3, 080 3, 475 
Medium: | 
Pattern (1).......| 2, 775 3, 230 3, 685 
Pattern (2) eee 2, 910 3, 568 4, O80 
Unfavorable: | 
Pattern (1) sional 2, 805 3, 450 3, 995 
Pattern (2). + 2815] 3,49 4, 030 








that benefit payments of unemployed 
workers average less than 50 percent 
of the average weekly earnings of 
workers in covered employment. If 
the maximum weekly benefit amount 
payable under each State law in ef- 
fect at the close of 1946 were increased 
to $25 and wages paid by an employer 
to an employee were taxed up to 
$3,600, instead of $3,000, during a cal- 
endar year the average weekly bene- 
fit rate could safely be estimated at 
45 percent of average weekly taxable 
earnings for the Nation as a whole. 

The cost rate—benefit expenditures 
as a percent of taxable wages—can be 
estimated from the following for- 
mula: (compensable unemployment X 
average weekly benefit amount) --(av- 
erage covered employment X< average 
taxable weekly wage). This formula 
is identical with the product of two 
ratios: (compensable unemployment 
average covered employment) and 
(average weekly benefit amount-av- 
erage taxable weekly wage). 

By substituting 45 percent for the 
ratio of average weekly benefits to 
average taxable weekly wages in the 
second formula, the cost rate is found 
to be equal to 45 percent of the ratio 
of compensable unemployment to 
average covered employment. By ap- 
plying the multiplier 0.45 to the ratios 
of compensable unemployment to 100 
persons in covered employment, de- 
rived from table 13, the probable aver- 
age annual cost of unemployment 
insurance through the hypothetical 
10-year cycle as a percent of taxable 
wages is determined (table 14). 

It should be borne in mind that 
these figures refer to benefit load and 


include no allowance for the adminis- 
trative cost of the program. Neither 
do they make allowance for the pos- 
sible changes in the pattern of turn- 
over of unemployment, such as an 
agreement of employers and labor 
unions on rotating employed workers 
during a depression. 

Furthermore the cost rates in table 
14 are hypothetical averages; the ac- 
tual cost for a single year in an in- 
dividual State may be considerably 
lower or higher. The extremes tend 
to offset each other in the course of a 
cycle, however, and the ultimate cost 
of a program with benefits at 50 per- 
cent of wages up to a maximum of $25, 
a waiting period of 1 week, plus 26 
weeks’ duration is likely to average 
about 1.5 percent of pay rolls*® under 
favorable conditions, 1.9 percent if a 
depression develops in which 20 per- 
cent of the labor force is unemployed, 
and perhaps slightly more than 2.0 
percent if the depression is more 
severe and about 25 percent of the 
labor force is unemployed. A pro- 
gram providing benefit payments for 
20 weeks will cost 1.3 to 1.5 percent of 
taxable pay rolls under favorable bus- 
iness conditions and 1.8 percent under 
the most unfavorable conditions. The 
average cost of a program with 14 
weeks’ duration may range, under the 
two extreme sets of assumptions, be- 
tween 1.2 percent and somewhat less 
than 1.5 percent. The cost rates 
should be raised by 0.1 or 0.2 percent 
if the program also provides for par- 
tial and part-total benefits. 

Although the difference between the 
unfavorable and medium patterns in 
table 14 is not large, it is worth stress- 
ing the point that the perspectives 
exemplified by the unfavorable pat- 
terns are not very probable for the 
next decade. In a realistic appraisal 
of the probable unemployment load, 
an unemployment rate of more than 
15 percent in the near future should 
be discarded. With this correction, 2 
percent of taxable pay rolls appears 
as the probable limit of the cost of 
benefits under a program with a uni- 
form maximum duration of benefits 
of 26 weeks and a weekly benefit rate 
averaging 45 percent of average tax- 
able weekly wages. 


5 Includes wages paid by an employer to 
an employee up to $3,600 per year. 


Table 13.—Average compensable unem- 
ployment per 100,000 persons in covered 
employment in a 10-year cycle, with 
allowance for heterogeneity of the labor 
force and administrative factors ' 


Uniform duration of n 
; ie (after a l-week waitin period 
Business conditions 


14 weeks | 20 weeks 26 weeks 


Favorable: 

Pattern (1) _- } 2, 558 2, 858 3 158 

Pattern (2)_......| 2, 984 3, 2 97 
Medium: 

Pattern (1)_._____| 3,013 3, 507 4,091 

Pattern (2)___. 3, 184 3, 904 4, 464 
Unfavorable: } 

Pattern (1) 3, 109 3, 825 +, 429 

Pattern (2) | 3, 131 3, 882 4,483 

1 Figures in this table derived by dividing the 
figures in table 12 by following ratios: fay -on- 
ditions, 0.950 and 0.940; medium conditions, 0.921 
and 0.914; unfavorable conditions, 0.902 and 0.899 





In brief, the long-run cost of un- 
employment insurance seems to be less 
than one-third of the estimates made 
when the original Social Security Act 
was being drafted. 


Reserve Funds 


The accumulation of reserve funds 
by State unemployment insurance 
agencies has introduced a new and 
important factor in long-range cost 
estimates of the program. It is gen- 
erally recognized that a reserve fund 
built up in a period of prosperity 
should serve to ensure the solvency 
of the program in time of depression. 
Such a contingency reserve is par- 
ticularly necessary if the program is 
financed by moderate current con- 
tributions. Reserve funds serve their 
purpose, however, only if they are 
actually used from time to time: cur- 
rent contributions should be kept just 
above the limit of expenditures in 
good years. A program with huge 
reserves that continue to rise through 
all the phases of a business cycle is 
overfinanced and may exercise a de- 
flationary effect on the economic sys- 
tem. It may even contribute to a rise 
of unemployment, by withholding 
from circulation a part of the current 
purchasing power. By the end of 
1947, more than $7.3 billion—or the 
equivalent of 10 percent of taxable 
wages during that year—had been 
accumulated by the States in their 
unemployment insurance funds. The 
smallest reserves—in relation to tax- 
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able pay rolls—were in Michigan (5.7 
percent), Massachusetts (5.8 per- 
cent), Alabama (6.9 percent), Dela- 
ware (7.4 percent), and Oklahoma 
and Texas (7.9 percent). Eleven 
States—Florida, Illinois, Indiana, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming— 
had reserves ranging between 8.4 and 
9.9 percent of taxable pay rolls. In 
33 States, the ratios ranged from 10.0 
to 14.2 percent, and one State—New 
Jersey—had a ratio of 15.2 percent. 

So long as reserves of individual 
States are not pooled, each State must 
rely on its own reserve fund in plan- 
ning its unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. Such planning should take ac- 
count of the possibility that the re- 
serve fund may be depleted in the lean 
years but will be at least partly re- 
stored during the recovery that is sup- 
posed to characterize the final phase 
of the cycle in our six hypothetical 
patterns. In other words, at the end 
of the 10-year period, the reserve 
fund should not have fallen below a 
specified limit. 

The difference between the initial 
size of the fund and the hypothetical 
minimum to which the fund may be 
reduced at the end of the period may 
be prorated over 10 years as the con- 
tribution of the reserve to financing 
the program. For example, if the re- 
serve fund amounted to 15 percent of 
annual taxable pay rolls at the begin- 
ning of operations and might be re- 
duced over the period to 10 percent, 
the annual contribution from this 
source to financing the program would 
be equivalent to 0.5 percent of pay 
rolls. To this amount the interest 
earned by the fund should be added, 
say 0.3 percent of pay rolls in the first 
year of the cycle and 0.2 percent in 
the last year, or an average of 0.25 
percent annually for the whole pe- 
riod. In this instance, the contribu- 
tion of the reserve and interest earned 
would average 0.75 percent of taxable 
pay rolls annually. 

These general considerations may 
be applied to different levels of reserve 
funds at the beginning of the hypo- 
thetical 10-year period. If the period 
begins with a reserve fund amounting 
to 5 percent of taxable pay rolls, this 
fund will probably suffice as a contin- 
gency reserve during a depression. 


Table 14.—Probable average annual cost 
of unemployment insurance in a 10-year 
cycle as a percent of taxable pay rolls 





Uniform duration of benefits 





Business conditions ;}—— 
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14 weeks | 20 weeks 26 weeks 
Favorable: 
Pattern (1)_...--- 1.15 | 1, 29 | 1, 42 
Pattern (2)...._.- | 1. 34 1.47 1. 66 
Medium: | | | 
Pattern (1)....-.-} 1.36 1. 58 | 1. 80 
Pattern (2)_..._. | 1. 43 | 1. 76 | 2.01 
Unfavorable: | | 
Pattern (1)_....- | 1.40 | 1.72 1.99 
1 2.02 


Pattern (2)......- 1.41 | -75 





Suppose mass unemployment devel- 
ops 3 or 4 years after the beginning of 
operations; by that time the reserve 
will amount to 6 or 7 percent of pay 
rolls. The reserves may be spent al- 
most completely in the lean years, but 
they should be restored in the later 
phase of the cycle, when employment 
is recovering. Thus, only interest 
earned by the reserve fund should be 
considered as a means of current 
financing of the program. This in- 
terest is likely. to average somewhat 
less than 0.1 percent of taxable pay 
rolls annually. 

If the system starts with a reserve 
fund amounting to 10 percent of tax- 
able pay rolls, the interest earned by 
the fund may amount to 0.2 percent. 
Apart from this, the system will ap- 
parently remain financially sound and 
solvent if its reserve fund by the end 
of the decade remains as high as 7 
percent of annual pay rolls. Thus 
the contribution from the reserve fund 
distributed over 10 years will be 
equivalent to 0.3 percent of annual 
pay rolls. The reduction of the re- 
serve fund will necessarily curtail the 
amount of interest, however, from 0.2 
percent to 0.15 percent of annual pay 
rolls. As a result, the annual contri- 
bution of the reserve fund to financ- 
ing the program will total 0.45 per- 
cent of pay rolls. 

If the system starts with 20 percent 
of annual pay rolls in reserve, the 
fund may be allowed to drop to less 
than half this amount—say, to 9 per- 
cent of pay rolls by the end of the 
decade. In this event its annual con- 
tribution to financing the current 
program will be 1.1 percent of pay 
rolls from the reserve and approxi- 
mately 0.3 percent provided by in- 
terest. 


To sum up, the annual contribution 
of the reserve fund to financing the 
program, under the most unfavorable 
business conditions, may be estimated 
as follows as a percent of annual pay 
rolls: 





Annual contribution of 
fund to financing cur- 
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The current contributions neces- 
sary for financing the program are 
determined by subtracting these rates 
from those suggested in table 14. 

To protect the system against a 
precipitous drop in its reserve fund, 
the average contribution rate sug- 
gested above may be increased. It 
would be sound to increase the annual 
cost by 0.2 percent of taxable wages 
if the system starts operation with- 
out reserve funds, and by 0.1 percent 
if it starts with reserves amounting to 
5 percent of annual taxable pay rolls. 
With this additional safeguard for the 
solvency of the program, the average 
pay-roll contribution rate (percent of 
taxable pay rolls) would be as follows: 





Reserve fund at be- | Uniform duration of benefits 
ginning of opera- | 
tion as percent of | 

taxable pay rolls | 14 weeks | 20 weeks | 26 weeks 








| 
es ets 1. 60 | 2. 20 
| AES been 1. 40 | 17 2.00 
eos latenck ct 1.00 | 1.30 1.60 
eg ne - 50 | 1.10 


- 80 | 





Thus, under normal conditions, a 
State that has accumulated reserves 
equivalent to 12.5 percent of annual 
taxable wages may finance a program 
providing for 26 weeks of benefits 
with a contribution rate of 1.3 to 1.4 
percent. This rate may prove too low 
for States that have experienced a 
particularly heavy benefit load—such 
as Michigan or Massachusetts—and 
too high for the States with an excep- 
tionally light benefit load—as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—but it is likely to fit 
the conditions in States whose pattern 
of employment and unemployment 
approaches that prevailing in the 
United States as a whole. 
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How To Utilize Unemployment 
Insurance Reserves 


The conclusion is inescapable: the 
existing system of State unemploy- 
ment insurance, which at the time of 
its inauguration seemed to be threat- 
ened by insolvency, has proved to be 
overfinanced. It is still overfinanced 
in many States, despite the increased 
duration of benefits, shortened wait- 
ing period, and curtailed contribution 
rates in all State programs. 

Several factors have been responsi- 
ble for this situation: the extreme, 
though defensible, conservatism of the 
unemployment insurance program as 
incorporated in the original Social 
Security Act; the sudden upturn in la- 
bor-market conditions under the im- 
pact of the defense program and war 
boom; the comparatively light unem- 
ployment during mobilization and 
reconversion; the favorable employ- 
ment outlook for the coming years. 

Because of the concurrence of all 
these factors, the aggregate reserve 
funds of State unemployment insur- 
ance agencies are now about $5 billion 
larger than they need be as a comfort- 
able contingency reserve. Even if all 
the State programs were revised to 
provide for 26 weeks of benefits and 
if contribution rates were curtailed as 
suggested in this article, the reserve 
funds would not decline much during 
the next 10 years. Furthermore, it is 
not certain that they will decline at 
all. If unemployment is stabilized on 
a level slightly higher than now, if the 
cyclical set-backs in production in the 
coming years are not very severe and 
are partly absorbed by the practice of 
sharing the work, and if Federal and 
State public works are timed in such a 
way as to offset the business cycle, the 
suggested contribution rates may 
prove to be too high and the Federal- 
State unemployment insurance sys- 
tem would have, by the end of the 
1950’s, the same amount of reserves as 
now. Under particularly favorable 
conditions, the reserve may even rise 
by that time to $10 billion. 

It may be argued that no harm was 
done by the accumulation of reserves 
during the war and that no harm 
will result from their further rise un- 
der the hypothetical conditions de- 
scribed. During the war the surplus 
of collections over outlays in the un- 


employment insurance system acted 
as a deflationary (anti-inflationary) 
measure. As long as there was a sur- 
plus of purchasing power in the Na- 
tion that could not be used because of 
the shortage of consumer goods, ex- 
traction from circulation of a few bil- 
lion dollars of idle money tended to 
diminish the inflationary pressure on 
the economic system and had no ad- 
verse effect on the real earnings of 
workers or the standard of living of 
other consumers. 

It may be argued also that the hypo- 
thetical conditions that might result 
in a further growth of reserve funds 
in the coming years presume the pre- 
dominance of inflationary forces in 
our economy, and in such a situation 
a program with a surplus of collec- 
tions over disbursements would be 
preferable to one operating in the 
red. 

From the standpoint of economic 
theory, these are very serious argu- 
ments. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that unemployment insur- 
ance is essentially a tool of social pol- 
icy rather than part of an economic 
program. The purely economic ef- 
fect of an unemployment insurance 
program of the usual type is neces- 
sarily limited by the fact that, in the 
event of a heavy and long depres- 
sion, the benefit payments can offset 
only a small fraction of the losses in 
earnings and purchasing power of 
the population. With contributions 
amounting to 1.3 percent of taxable 
wages and outlays fluctuating between 
1 and 2 percent of wages, the contri- 
bution of such a program to the Na- 
tion’s economic equilibrium through- 
out a business cycle cannot be very 
important. Its contribution to the 
security of individuals exposed to the 
risk of unemployment, however, is 
considerable. Not only does it pro- 
tect millions of temporarily unem- 
ployed workers and their families 
from need and destitution, but it also 
gives a feeling of security to scores 
of millions of persons who are threat- 
ened by the possible interruption of 
their earnings. 

Unemployment insurance has the 
same purpose as other branches of 
social security: to ensure a minimum 
income to those suffering the risk at 
the time the risk is incurred. It con- 
tributes to the general welfare by the 


fact that in terms of satisfaction of 
needs, each dollar, in its operation, 
weighs more when it reaches the 
claimant than it weighed when it was 
collected. 

From this point of view, accumula- 
tion and perpetuation of huge re- 
serves constitute a serious shortcom- 
ing in the present program. Why 
should billions and billions of dollars 
be kept sterile when they could be put 
to work for the advantage of the 
community? 

There is no formula that shows the 
optimum level of the unemployment 
insurance funds and how they 
should be used to serve most effec- 
tively the goals of social policy and 
the general welfare. A strong argu- 
ment might be made, however, in 
favor of utilizing the surpluses of the 
funds for promoting the security of 
the working population with respect 
to those risks that are not covered 
by the present program. Temporary 
disability is such a risk and one that 
from the point of view of the af- 
fected individuals is not essentially 
different from the risk of unemploy- 
ment. The main difference between 
the two hazards is that, in the case of 
temporary disability, the interruption 
of current earnings is combined with 
additional expenditures for doctors’ 
bills and medicine. 

It is realized that the issue of heaith 
protection and medical help to low- 
income groups of the population is too 
complex to be handled in connection 
with the problem of reserve funds of 
the unemployment insurance system. 
But at least one aspect of this issue— 
the problem of interruption in the 
flow of earnings—is very close to the 
objective of unemployment insurance. 
A worker can be protected against the 
risk of temporary disability in the 
same way as against the risk of unem- 
ployment and under the same pro- 
gram, properly amended. 

Three States have already expanded 
their unemployment insurance pro- 
grams to include temporary disability 
insurance. Unemployment insurance 
protection for railroad workers has 
also been extended to cover the risk 
of illness. In a dozen more States 
the problem is under consideration, in 
various phases of discussion and legis- 
lative action. The trend in this direc- 
tion is perfectly clear, and it seems 
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appropriate to stress here how the dis- 
cussion of the cost of unemployment 
fits into this new development in social 
security in the United States. 

The conclusion of our analysis of 
the long-range costs of unemploy- 
ment insurance is that this form of 
social insurance is much less expen- 
sive than it was believed to be 10 years 
ago and that it can be made still less 
expensive by the proper utilization of 
existing reserve funds. This conclu- 
sion implies that if, in the future, the 
community is willing to spend for the 
social security program the same frac- 
tion of current incomes as it was 
ready to put aside for unemployment 
insurance in 1935, it can protect its 
workers not only against the risk of 
unemployment but also against the 
risk of temporary disability. 


According to the opinion of experts, 
satisfactory insurance against tempo- 
rary disability might be financed by 
contributions at a rate of 1 percent of 
pay rolls, whether split between em- 
ployers and employees as in old-age 
and survivors insurance or collected 
by a pay-roll tax on employers. The 
writer believes that a split arrange- 
ment is preferable because it would 
encourage direct participation of em- 
ployees and employers in the pro- 
gram’s operation. Starting with a re- 
serve fund amounting to 10 percent 
of annual taxable pay rolls, a joint 
program of unemployment and tem- 
porary disability insurance—for 26 
weeks Of benefits—might be financed 
in this case by a combination of a 2- 
percent pay-roll tax and an 0.5-per- 


cent employee contribution, with the 
provision that, if disbursements are 
larger than collections, the difference 
will be met during the next 5 or 10 
years from the reserve fund. 

Such an arrangement would re- 
quire, of course, a revision of certain 
provisions of the Social Security Act 
and of State laws, and enactment of 
measures to protect the solvency of 
States that would start operation with 
insufficient reserves. The problem 
might be solved in different ways 
which cannot be discussed in detail 
in the present article. It suffices to 
state here that the difficulties are 
trivial in comparison with those the 
Nation has surmounted since the in- 
auguration of its social security pro- 
gram. 





(Continued from page 13) 

vide payments for disability which are 
based on rank and which are payable, 
in general, only after relatively long 
service. An individual who is eligible 
for payment under one of the retire- 
tirement systems as well as under vet- 
erans’ legislation (which bases the 
payment on the degree of disability 
without regard to rank and which has 
only negligible service requirements) 
has the option of choosing the higher 
payment. 

For the enlisted personnel of the 
Regular Establishment, the retire- 
ment systems compensate only per- 
manent incapacity after 20 years of 
service; persons disabled before serv- 
ing 20 years may draw disability com- 
pensation under the laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans Administration 
at peacetime rates, which are slightly 
lower than those payable on the basis 
of war service. Under the provisions 
of these systems, officers may be re- 
tired for service-incurred disability 
without regard to length of service. 
One basis for disability retirement, 
for instance, is failure to pass a phys- 
ical examination for promotion. 

No data are available as to the num- 
ber of disability retirants under the 
special systems for members of the 
Regular Establishment. The total 
number of persons retired—for age 
or service as well as for disability— 
was almost 63,000 in June 1947, and 


payments for the fiscal year ended 
in 1947 amounted to about $130 mil- 
lion. The Veterans Administration 
was making payments in June 1947 to 
43,000 veterans of the Regular Estab- 
lishment for disabilities incurred in 
service other than during a war pe- 
riod; the annual value of these pay- 
ments was $23 million. 


Summary 


Fairly well-rounded disability pro- 
tection is available to almost 5 mil- 
lion members of the civilian labor 
force who are covered by special pub- 
lic retirement systems. For the ap- 
proximately 33 million industrial and 
commercial workers covered by Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
in an average week, extended or per- 
manent total disability is not com- 
pensable under public programs un- 
less it results from a work-connected 
injury or accident (and even then 
benefits may be definitely limited as 
to duration and amount) or unless 
the disabled individual is a veteran 
who can meet the eligibility require- 
ments for pension or compensation. 
And for an additional 16 or 17 mil- 
lion persons in agriculture or domestic 
service or in business for themselves, 
no public protection against disabil- 
ity is available unless they can qualify 
under the veterans’ program. 

Through the inclusion of provisions 
for premature retirement due to dis- 


ability, the special public retirement 
systems are able to offer greater con- 
tinuity of protection than they could 
otherwise achieve. An individual who 
qualifies for a disability annuity has 
the assurance that during his dis- 
ablement he will receive some income 
—although perhaps only a small 
amount if his disability occurs after 
relatively short service. When he 
reaches the age at which members 
of the system retire for superannu- 
ation, his annuity is continued even 
though he may recover subsequently. 
If, on the other hand, he recovers be- 
fore retirement age, his return to em- 
ployment covered by the system: is 
encouraged and he is given an oppor- 
tunity to build up rights to a retire- 
ment annuity. 

The special retirement systems dif- 
fer in their relationships to the work- 
men’s compensation programs cover- 
ing the same groups of employees. In 
general, however, the protection which 
the worker has in the event of in- 
juries resulting from his employment 
is reinforced—rather than dupli- 
cated—by the disability provisions of 
the special retirement system. The 
special system commonly picks up 
where the workmen’s compensation 
program leaves off, through supple- 
menting the amount of the workmen’s 
compensation benefit or through con- 
tinuing a benefit after workmen’s 
compensation is no longer payable. 
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Federal Responsibility for Payment of 
State Unemployment Insurance 
Administrative Expenses 

By Gladys R. Friedman and Roy O. Kinsinger* 


Because of the general interest in administrative financing 
of the State unemployment insurance system, the Bulletin be- 
lieves that the description of the methods used by the Social 
Security Administration in reviewing State budgets and dis- 
tributing Federal funds for proper and efficient administration 
of State systems of unemployment insurance will aid in an 
understanding of existing problems. 


PROBABLY NO ASPECT of the Federal- 
State system of unemployment insur- 
ance has caused more internal dis- 
cussion and irritation than problems 
involved in the granting of funds for 
State administrative expenses. While 
many of these irritations are inevita- 
ble and occur in any type of organiza- 
tion, public or private, purely State or 
purely Federal, when fiscal questions 
are involved, some of the difficulties 
that arise may stem from the provi- 
sion for 100-percent Federal financing 
of State administrative costs in the 
unemployment insurance program. 

The provision for 100-percent Fed- 
eral financing of State administrative 
costs is unique in the history of Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs in this 
country. It sprang from the desire 
of Congress to assure adequate ad- 
ministrative machinery in every 
State, large or small, rich or poor, ag- 
ricultural or industrial, because of its 
conviction that unemployment was a 
national problem and that it was of 
concern to the Nation as a whole that 
adequate machinery for administer- 
ing unemployment insurance should 
exist in every State. 

The 100-percent Federal financing 
of State administrative costs has been 
criticized by the Federal Government 
and by the States on a number of 
grounds. The Social Security Ad- 
ministration has been concerned with 
*Bureau of Employment Security. 
Edna J. Lawrence and Raymond L. Mar- 
getts of the Bureau staff helped greatly in 
preparation of the basic material. The 
article is largely a reproduction of a mem- 
orandum sent in April 1948 to Frank Bane, 
research assistant to the committee on 
Federal-State relationships of the Hoover 
Commission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government. 


two primary problems: (1) the fact 
that the provision does not assure 
State responsibility for obtaining nec- 
essary funds and therefore State in- 
terest in economical expenditure of 
such funds; and (2) the anomaly of 
the Federal Government’s determin- 
ing the costs of proper and efficient 
administration of State laws while the 
States have the actual responsibility 
for administering the laws. The 
States, on the other hand, while ob- 
jecting to many of the fiscal stand- 
ards of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, have in fact been more con- 
cerned with what they feel is the in- 
adequacy of the total congressional 
appropriation and the congressional 
method of deficiency appropriations. 
The method used by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to distribute available funds 
among the States has concerned both 
the State and the Federal Govern- 
ments. The problem is to provide 
funds necessary for the proper and 
efficient administration of individual 
State laws and still provide an 
equitable distribution of available 
funds among the 51 jurisdictions. 
Equity should be secured without pe- 
nalizing States that have historically 
operated at low cost and by giving 
weight to quality as well as to quan- 
tity of operations. This is difficult to 
achieve because there is a wide vari- 
ation in the functions that States feel 
they must perform in actually admin- 
istering their laws, in the intensity 
with which they feel they must per- 
form these functions, and in the pro- 
cedures they employ in carrying them 
out. Furthermore, some of the State 
concepts of sound administration dif- 
fer from the concept of the Federal 
Government concerning what is “nec- 


essary” and what can actually be pro- 
vided from available funds.’ 

Within the framework of existing 
legislation, however, much has been 
accomplished throughout the years in 
developing among the States a sense 
of responsibility for the appropriation 
request to Congress and an awareness 
of the statutory responsibility of the 
Federal Government in distributing 
funds among the States, as well as in 
developing in the Social Security Ad- 
ministration a concern over the 
genuine difficulties that the States 
face when they must gear their opera- 
tions to Federal standards and avail- 
able funds. Without question, it is 
the corsensus that the present provi- 
sion for financing State administra- 
tive costs has assured more adequate 
administrative machinery in all States 
than any other provision, including 
more conventional grant-in-aid pro- 
cedures; it has also assured a richer 
operation for the unemployment in- 
surance program than many other 
purely State functions. Over the 
years 1938-47, the cost of operating 
the State employment service and un- 
employment insurance programs 
amounted to 8.5 percent of State tax 
collections and 20.8 percent of benefit 
payments. The relatively high rela- 
tionship to benefit payments is due to 
the fact that the period includes the 
war years, when benefit payments 
were at a low level and the States had 
to maintain their organizations. 


Federal Legislative Framework 


The Social Security Act (section 
302 (a) of title III) provides that the 


1 This article is confined to a discussion 
of State unemployment insurance admin- 
istrative costs covering fiscal years up to 
June 30, 1948. It does not consider the 
problems that had been involved in dis- 
tributing the administrative costs of a 
single State agency administering three 
programs—employment service, unem- 
ployment insurance, and veterans’ read- 
jJustment allowances—under separate ap- 
propriations administered by three sepa- 
rate Federal agencies. Considerable sim- 
plification in the budgeting process is 
anticipated beginning July 1, 1948, when 
the Veterans Administration will handle 
the budgeting for readjustment allowance 
administration directly with the States 
and when the employment service and 
unemployment insurance budgeting will 
be integrated federally and the States 
given complete flexibility in the use of 
administrative funds between the two 
programs. 
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Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency shall from time to time certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment to each State that has an un- 
employment insurance law approved 
by the Administrator such amounts as 
he determines to be necessary for the 
proper and efficient administration of 
such law. The Administrator’s de- 
termination shall be based on (1) the 
population of the State, (2) an esti- 
mate of the number of persons cov- 
ered by the State law and the cost of 
proper and efficient administration of 
such law, and (3) such other factors 
as the Administrator finds relevant. 

To be certified for grants, a State 
law must be approved under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act and must 
include the following provisions stipu- 
lated in section 303 (a) of the Social 
Security Act: 

(1) Such methods of administra- 
tion (including after January 1, 1940, 
methods relating to the establishment 
and maintenance of personnel stand- 
ards on a merit basis, except that the 
Administrator shall exercise no au- 
thority with respect to the selection, 
tenure of office, and compensation of 
any individual employed in accord- 
ance with such methods) as are found 
by the Administrator to be reasonably 
calculated to insure full payment of 
unemployment compensation when 
due; and 

(2) Payment of unemployment 
compensation solely through public 
employment offices or such other 
agencies as the Administrator may 
approve; and 

(3) Opportunity for a fair hearing, 
before an impartial tribunal, for all 
individuals whose claims for unem- 
ployment compensation are denied; 
and 

(4) The payment of all money re- 
ceived in the unemployment fund of 
such State (except for refunds of sums 
erroneously paid into such fund and 
except for refunds paid in accordance 
with the provisions of section 1606 (b) 
of the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act), immediately upon such receipt, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the credit of the unemployment trust 
fund established by section 904; and 

(5) Expenditure of all money 
withdrawn from an unemployment 
fund of such State, in the payment of 
unemployment compensation, ex- 


clusive of expenses of administration, 
and for refunds of sums erroneously 
paid into such fund and refunds paid 
in accordance with the provisions of 
section 1606 (b) of the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act: Provided, That 
an amount equal to the amount of 
employee payments into the unem- 
ployment fund of a State may be used 
in the payment of cash benefits to in- 
dividuals with respect to their dis- 
ability, exclusive of expenses of ad- 
ministration; and 

(6) The making of such reports, 
in such form and containing such in- 
formation, as the Administrator may 
from time to time require, and com- 
pliance with such provisions as the 
Administrator may from time to time 
find necessary to assure the correct- 
ness and verification of such report; 
and 

(7) Making available upon request 
to any agency of the United States 
charged with the administration of 
public works, or assistance through 
public employment, the name, ad- 
dress, ordinary occupation and em- 
ployment status of each recipient of 
unemployment compensation, and a 
statement of such recipient’s rights to 
further compensation under such 
law; and 

(8) Effective July 1, 1941, the ex- 
penditure of all moneys received pur- 
suant to section 302 of this title solely 
for the purposes and in the amounts 
found necessary by the Administrator 
for the proper and efficient adminis- 
tration of such State law; and 

(9) Effective July 1, 1941, the re- 
placement, within a reasonable time, 
of any moneys received pursuant to 
section 302 of this title which, because 
of any action or contingency, have 
been lost or have been expended for 
purposes other than, or in amounts in 
excess of, those found necessary by 
the Administrator for the proper ad- 
ministration of such State law. 

The administration of the law must 
also meet the requirements of section 
303 (b) and (c). Subsection (b) spec- 
ifies that whenever the Administrator, 
after reasonable notice and opportu- 
nity for hearing to the State agency 
charged with the administration of 
the State law, finds that in the admin- 
istration of the law there is: 

(1) Adenial,in a substantial num- 
ber of cases, of unemployment com- 


pensation -to individuals entitled 
thereto under such law; or 

(2) A failure to comply substan- 
tially with any provision specified in 
subsection (a); 
the Administrator shall notify such 


State agency that further pay- 
ments will not be made to ¢the 
State until he is satisfied that 


there is no longer any such denial or 
failure to comply. Until the Admin- 
istrator is so satisfied, he shall make 
no further certification to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with respect to 
such State. 

In subsection (c) the law specifies 
that the Administrator shall make no 
certification for payment to any State 
if he finds, after reasonable notice and 
opportunity for hearing to the State 
agency charged with the administra- 
tion of the State law: 

(1) That such State does not 
make its records available to the Rail- 
road Retirement Board and furnish 
to the Railroad Retirement Board at 
the expense of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board such copies thereof as the 
Railroad Retirement Board deems 
necessary for its purposes; or 

(2) That such State is failing to 
afford reasonable cooperation with 
every agency of the United States 
charged with the administration of 
any unemployment insurance law. 

The Administrator has delegated to 
the Commissioner for Social Security 
responsibility for determining the 
amount of the appropriation request 
for title III funds, for certifying the 
State law as meeting the requirements 
of section 303 (a), (b), and (c), and 
for certifying the grants to the States 
for proper and efficient administra- 
tion. Upon the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security rests the responsibility 
of recommending to the Commissioner 
the certifiability of State laws and the 
amounts considered necessary for 
State operation of unemployment in- 
surance. 


Appropriation Request for Title Ill 
Funds 


Obviously, before funds can be dis- 
tributed to the State agencies for the 
proper and efficient administration 
of their laws, Congress raust first ap- 
propriate funds for the ensuing fiscal 
year. An estimate of the _ total 
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amount of funds needed by the State 
agencies for the entire fiscal year must 
be made by the Bureau approximately 
a year in advance of the fiscal year for 
which the funds are budgeted to the 
States. This procedure has been 
modified and improved during the 
yeags to obtain direct State participa- 
tion in preparing the material used 
by the Bureau in drawing up the re- 
quest to the Federal Bureau of the 
Budget for title III funds. 

During the year 1945, in coopera- 
tion with the Administrative Finan- 
cing Committee of the Interstate Con- 
ference, plans were laid for participa- 
tion by State agencies in determining 
the appropriation needed for adminis- 
tering State unemployment insurance 
laws. This cooperative arrangement 
is accomplished by a series of joint 
meetings of selected State and Bureau 
technicians and the Administrative 
Financing Committee, at which the 
national economic assumptions for 
the fiscal year in question are consid- 
ered and the work-load factors to be 
estimated in making the appropria- 
tion request are determined. The 
national economic assumptions are 
then sent to the States, which pre- 
pare work-load items for the budget- 
ary period in the light of their knowl- 
edge of local conditions. The fore- 
casting of work-load items is difficult 
in a program like unemployment in- 
surance, in which changes in eco- 
nomic conditions immediately bring 
about changes in work load. 

Upon receipt of the work-load es- 
timates from each State agency, a 
group of State technicians meeting 
in Washington with the Bureau staff 
analyze the estimates and agree upon 
a national total of work-load items. 

Each State agency is then requested 
to submit its estimated man-hour and 
cost requirements for the specified 
work-load items, together with infor- 
mation about individual State condi- 
tions, such as legislative changes, pro- 
cedural changes, and any other fac- 
tors bearing upon the fiscal outlook. 
The Bureau analyzes the data re- 
ceived to determine from the com- 
bined operations of the 51 State agen- 
cies what the average cost of each 
major function will be, as well as to 
compare individual State costs with 
past experience and with other States. 
The analysis is discussed in detail at 


another meeting with State represen- 
tatives of the Administrative Financ- 
ing Committee. After this discussion, 
the appropriation request is prepared 
independently by the Bureau. The 
amount of the appropriation actually 
requested represents the best estimate 
of State needs for the fiscal year. The 
total amount requested is held as con- 
fidential, according to Budget Bureau 
regulations, and is withheld from the 
States until the information is made 
public at the time the budget is sub- 
mitted to Congress. 


Preparation and Review of State 
Agency Budgets 

Several changes have also taken 
place in the budgetary methods used 
by the Bureau in distributing Federal 
funds among the States. In the early 
days of the program it was found that 
determining fiscal needs of 51 State 
agencies operating under 51 different 
State laws and with varying industrial 
and economic conditions was a diffi- 
cult task because of lack of compara- 
bility among the States and because 
there had been no prior experience 
with unemployment insurance in this 
country. In such circumstances the 
Bureau reviewed budgets on a line- 
item base. Difficulties arose, however, 
because appraisal of costs depended 
almost wholly on the exercise of indi- 
vidual judgment. The line-item list- 
ing in the budgets of personnel (con- 
stituting about 80 percent of total ad- 
ministrative costs) by organizational 
units within a State afforded no com- 
parison among States because the or- 
ganizational structures of State agen- 
cies were not comparable. In addi- 
tion, salary scales of State personnel 
varied widely, and the Administra- 
tion, from the very beginning of the 
program, has followed a policy of pro- 
viding funds for State personnel at 
rates that are comparable with those 
for other State governmental func- 
tions. 

Time and cost reporting.—Accord- 
ingly, in the latter part of 1939, pre- 
liminary studies were made to develop 
a system in which personnel time and 
operating costs could be distributed 
in terms of the functions performed. 
As a result, a standard functional cod- 
ing system was developed by the Bu- 
reau, with the assistance of a commit- 
tee of State technicians. This system 


was put into effect in a number of 
State agencies early in 1940. Al- 
though the time-distribution system 
has never been mandatory upon the 
States, all State agencies except 
Alaska now maintain such a program. 

The primary purpose of this coding 
is to provide a means for recording 
and reporting the time of State agency 
personnel on a functional basis, re- 
gardless of the variations among the 
States in organizational structure and 
regardless of the exact pay-roll desig- 
nation of the employee’s job or the 
organizational unit where the work is 
performed, since every State agency 
has certain major functions that must 
be performed, such as collecting em- 
ployer contributions, maintaining 
wage records, taking claims, and pay- 
ing benefits. Supervisory time is pro- 
rated to applicable functional operat- 
ing time, minor activities are com- 
bined into major functions, and work- 
load measurements are related to each 
major function. In this way, unit 
times are obtained for all major func- 
tions. 

Establishment of a functional time- 
distribution program and the collec- 
tion of data on work-load items over a 
period of time made it possible to pre- 
pare and appraise both State budgets 
and the appropriation request for 
title III funds on a functional basis. 
However, it has been recognized from 
the beginning that State-by-State 
comparisons of functional time serve 
only as a guide for further investiga- 
tion of the differences caused by the 
wide variations in State laws and 
other State characteristics. 

Budget preparation by States.— 
Twice a year the States prepare joint 
budgets covering their needs for the 
unemployment insurance program 
(UC), the veterans’ readjustment al- 
lowance program (VA), and employ- 
ment service activities (SES). The 
budget requests cover major categories 
of expenditure, that is, personal- 
service costs, supplies, communica- 
tion services, travel, printing and 
binding, rental of equipment, repairs 
and alterations of equipment, rental 
of premises, repairs and alterations of 
premises, costs of heat, light, and 
water, purchases of equipment, and 
miscellaneous expenditures. 

Items in each category of the non- 
personal-service costs are identified 
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as far as possible for each of the three 
programs—UC, VA, or SES—and the 
charges that cannot be identified are 
segregated between the SES program 
and the combined UC-VA programs 
on a prorated basis. Certain basic 
principles have been formulated to 
guide the States in making such iden- 
tification and segregation. 

The number of personnel hours ap- 
plicable directly to the operation of 
each program is estimated according 
to the method prescribed by the Fed- 
eral agency that will allot the funds— 
Social Security Administration, Vet- 
erans Administration, and United 
States Employment Service. The di- 
rect operating hours for unemploy- 
ment insurance activities have, since 
1943, been built on the basis of esti- 
mated work loads for each function 
and a unit time derived from past ex- 
perience (functional personal-service 
hours divided by applicable work 
load) and adjusted for changes in re- 
quirements and variations in work 
load. The work-load items are in- 
cluded in the reports of data received 
by the Bureau from the State agen- 
cies in the regular statistical report- 
ing program. 

The major functions and their 
work-load measurements are listed in 
table 1. 

For each of these seven functions, 
the State estimates the work load that 
it anticipates for the budgetary pe- 
riod, after receiving from the Bureau 
a statement on national economic 
assumptions for that period. The 
work-load estimates for the State un- 
employment insurance budget are pre- 
pared in the same manner as are the 
work-load estimates for the appropri- 
ation request for title III funds. The 
estimates are submitted to the Bu- 
reau. After review and discussion the 
States prepare their budgets in terms 
of the work-load items agreed upon. 
The estimated work load for each 
function, multiplied by the unit time 
for each function found from past ex- 
perience to be applicable to a work 
load of similar size, represents the di- 
rect operating hours for the unem- 
ployment insurance program in the 
State. 

The total personal-service cost for 
the combined UC-VA programs is de- 
termined by adding the UC and VA 
direct operating hours shown by func- 


Table 1.—Major functions and their work-load measurements 











Function Description Work load 
Contributions____......_-- Determining employer liability; collecting Sum of estimated number of 
pay-roll taxes; maintaining employer ac- subject employers for each 
counts; depositing collections; auditing ac- quarter during budgetary 


| 


Experience rating.........- 


counts of employers for liability; ete. 


period. 


Charging benefit payments to employer ac- Maximum number of subject 
counts and determining contribution rate | 
| 


employers liable. 


| under the experience-rating law. 


Wage records............-- 


Claim determination_-__._- | Preparing initial claims for processing; comput- 
ing benefit amounts; notifying claimants; 
| preparing transcripts; filing; handling activi- 
ties arising from possible disqualification 
issues, labor disputes, or lack of Wage credits; 


ete. 
| 


Benefit payments_........ 


benefit 
fraud; ete. 


Initial-claims taking-.._..- 
claimants’ 


Continued-claims taking 


posting information to claim-record cards; 
correspondence; 
claims to central office or to other liable | 


handling 


| ing 
| 
| States; ete. 


Processing continued claims; preparing checks; 
posting ledger; distributing checks; cor- 
recting over or underpayments; reconciling 

payment account; investigating 


Taking initial and additional claims; answer- 
i questions; 
claims to central office or to other liable 
States; handling correspondence; etc. 


Examining and verifying wage records; proces- | Number of wage itemsreceived. 
sing, sorting, and filing; maintaining social 
security account number files; etc. 


Number of new claims disposed 
of on first determination. 


Number of weeks compensated. 


Number of new and additional 
claims received in local 
offices. 


transmitting 





Taking waiting-period and continued claims; | Number of waiting-period and 


compensable claims received 


transmitting in local offices. 





tion to the total UC-VA administra- 
tive and staff hours and increasing 
the total by a percentage allowance 
for leave based on past State experi- 
ence. The total hours for the two 
programs are then multiplied by an 
average hourly rate determined for 
the UC-VA program. 

Budget appraisals by the Bureau’s 
regional representative-—The States 
submit their budgets to the regional 
offices of the Social Security Admin- 
istration and forward one copy to the 
Bureau in Washington. This advance 
copy is checked in the Washington 
office for mathematical errors and any 
other points that seem out of line, and 
the regional representative is advised 
of any special points at issue. Before 
reviewing the budget with the States, 
the Bureau’s regional representative 
makes his independent review of the 
budget and discusses with the USES 
regional representative those items 
considered by the State as joint UC- 
VA and SES costs. In some instances, 
the review with the State is scheduled 
simultaneously with that of the USES 
representative. 

The Bureau’s regional representa- 
tive is responsible for appraising that 
portion of the budget request cover- 
ing UC direct operating personal serv- 
ices and the total administrative and 


staff and non-personal-service re- 
quirements of the UC-VA program. 
He bases his appraisal on the State’s 
past experience and his personal 
knowledge of the details of State oper- 
ations, as well as on data supplied by 
the Washington office on operations in 
other States. If sufficient justifica- 
tion is not contained in the budget, 
he gets additional information from 
the States. 

Any adjustments deemed necessary 
by the regional representative are re- 
corded on the budget, explained to 
the State, and included in his recom- 
mendations to the Washington office. 
Although the regional representative 
strives in the interest of harmonious 
Federal-State relations to obtain con- 
currence in the budgetary adjust- 
ments, the procedures provide that 
any State agency that differs with his 
opinion may submit a statement to 
the Bureau setting forth its reasons 
for disagreement. 

Budget appraisal by the Bureau’s 
Washington office—In its review of 
the budgets as recommended by the 
regional representatives, the Bureau 
staff verifies the mathematical accu- 
racy of the adjustments made and 
compares and analyzes the recom- 
mendations for all States in order to 
ascertain that all the budgets have 
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been reviewed uniformly. In cases in 
which it is felt that the receommenda- 
tion for any phase of the budget has 
been too liberal in comparison with 
the recommendation for other States, 
the regional representative is con- 
sulted for further adjustment or jus- 
tification. The budgets are also re- 
viewed to determine that they comply 
with the basic standards in the areas 
of fiscal, personnel, and general busi- 
ness Management established by the 
Bureau for insuring proper and effi- 
cient administration. 

The Bureau’s staff works jointly 
with the staff of the Veterans Admin- 
istration in apportioning between the 
two programs the joint costs con- 
tained in the budget. The method of 
apportionment and acceptance of the 
identifiable items for either program 
is a matter for negotiation between 
the two Federal bureaus. 

It is also the Bureau’s responsibility 
to recommend amounts that will keep 
within the funds made available by 
Congress. If the recommended budg- 
et amounts exceed the title III funds 
available for distri»ution, the Bureau 
must determine a method of adjust- 
ing all the budgets that will still main- 
tain equity among the States. 


Recent Developments 


During the past year the Bureau 
has given a great deal of consideration 
to the solution of two difficulties that 
have arisen in the budgetary method 
employed—the short period of time 
in which the budget review must be 
completed and the need for a contin- 
gency appropriation to meet unex- 
pected developments. 

Only about 6 weeks are allowed for 
review of State budgets by the Bu- 
reau because (a) it is not practicable 
for the States to begin to prepare their 
budget requests earlier than 3 months 
preceding the beginning of the budg- 
etary period, (b) the larger States 
need at least a month in which to pre- 
pare their budgets, and (c) it is de- 
sirable to have the final budget deter- 
minations made and the States noti- 
fied at least 2 weeks before the begin- 
ning of the budgetary period. Because 
of the short time that can be allotted 
to the budget reviews, arbitrary deter- 
minations necessarily have to be made 
regarding funds requested for ex- 


panded activities and increased costs. 
Moreover, in view of the fact that both 
the State budget requests and the re- 
gional office recommendations usually 
exceed the amount of title III funds 
made available by Congress, there 
falls upon the Washington office the 
responsibility of adjusting the re- 
gional representatives’ recommenda- 
tions to funds available in order to se- 
cure as much uniformity as possible 
among the regions and the States. In 
large measure this procedure has had 
the effect of nullifying the policy of 
decentralizing budgetary determina- 
tions to the regional offices and, in 
addition, has been the cause of much 
irritation in Federal-State relation- 
ships. 

In seeking a solution to this prob- 
lem, the Social Security Administra- 
tion during the past year has endeav- 
ored to work out with each State 
tentative standard budgetary allow- 
ances for varying levels of work loads 
based on each State’s own experience. 
These allowances are being developed 
and applied on a functional basis for 
direct personal-service costs and on 
an over-all basis for all indirect costs. 
The standard budgetary allowances 
will remain unchanged from one budg- 
etary period to another unless and 
until factual studies, initiated either 
by the State or the Bureau, demon- 
strate the need for changing the al- 
lowances. The standard budgetary 
allowances for personal services, both 
direct and indirect, are being devel- 
oped and applied in terms of man- 
hours. The hours are converted to 
dollars by multiplying the man-hours 
by the agency’s pay-roll rate. It is 
necessary to use the current hourly 
pay-roll rate because the rate is af- 
fected by staff lay-offs and accessions, 
which are usually confined to lower- 
salaried personnel. 

The problem of determining the 
factors to be used in the standard 
budgetary allowances is complicated 
by the fact that each State agency 
must maintain a basic organization 
regardless of work load and that unit 
costs usually are high when work loads 
are low, and vice versa. The reason 
is that most of the overhead costs, 
such as supervision and rents, remain 
constant, and, in addition, a minimum 
of operating personnel must be re- 
tained as stand-by requirements re- 


gardless of how low the work load 
may go. 

In developing the basic factors for 
the standard budget allowances, the 
goal would be to determine through 
factual studies the budget needed in 
each State to maintain an adequate 
basic organization and the maximum 
work loads that such a basic organiza- 
tion could handle. Each State could 
then receive a constant grant for its 
basic organization plus an additional 
allowance for work loads in excess 
of the maximum established for the 
basic organization. This approach, 
however, would necessitate technical 
studies that would be very expensive 
and would require a prohibitive length 
of time to complete. 

Therefore, to expedite the develop- 
ment of standard budgetary allow- 
ances, the Bureau has analyzed each 
State’s actual time-distribution ex- 
perience for the 4 years ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, and on the basis of such 
experience has established for each 
State basic factors that, when applied 
to estimated work loads, produce a 
budgetary allowance comparable to 
past experience. It is also developing 
a basis for determining (1) the mini- 
mum budgetary needs of each State 
that in effect will represent its basic 
organizational requirements and (2) 
the maximum work loads that can be 
handled by the basic organization de- 
termined. 

In the development of this plan it 
is desirable to coordinate the standard 
budgetary allowances and the annual 
appropriation request and to require 
the States to anticipate at the time 
the appropriation request is developed 
their budgetary needs in excess of the 
standard allowances to cover expan- 
sion and increasing costs of operation. 

Because the unemployment insur- 
ance program is extremely dynamic, 
responding quickly to changes in eco- 
nomic conditions that are difficult to 
forecast and prepare work-load esti- 
mates for, the Bureau has often found 
it necessary to request a deficiency 
appropriation. Further, other con- 
tingencies may occur such as unex- 
pected increases in salary scales and 
legislative changes. Often, however, 
the necessary funds are obtained so 
late that the State agencies face dif- 
ficult staffing problems. Accordingly, 
during the past year the Social Secu- 
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rity Administration, in its request for 
title III funds, included a sum to be 
set up as a contingency reserve, sub- 
ject to control and release by the 
Budget Bureau, to be used in the event 
that national work loads exceed those 
used in the approved appropriation. 
Although the contingency fund re- 
quested for the current period was not 
approved, efforts to secure approval of 
the plan are being continued since it 
would alleviate much of the budgeting 
problem. 


Granting of Funds 


Normally, Federal funds for admin- 
istration are granted to State agencies 
each calendar quarter. Occasionally, 
however, when approval of the ap- 
propriation is delayed or a deficiency 
appropriation is pending or budget 
submittals or approvals are delayed, 
it has been necessary to make a 1- 
month grant as an advance of funds. 

Before the grant is made, the Bu- 
reau determines whether the State 
law and its administration meet the 
requirements of section 303 of the So- 
cial Security Act. If there is a serious 
question regarding conformity, the 
grant may also be made for only 1 
month, by the end of which a deter- 
mination can be made based on fur- 
ther inquiry and consultation with the 
State. 

The Bureau, upon approval by the 
Commissioner for Social Security of 
the amount of funds to be granted to 
each State agency, prepares a voucher 
In the approved amount drawn upon 
the United States Treasury and pay- 
able usually to the State treasurer. 


Concluding Remarks 


Despite the difficulties inherent in 
allocating Federal funds on an equita- 
ble basis for the proper and efficient 
administration of 51 State laws that 
vary widely in a great many details, 
the Social Security Administration in 
cooperation with the State agencies 
themselves has developed methods 
that are more objective than seemed 
possible when the program began. 
Moreover, this cooperative effort is 
continuing. Although much still re- 
mains to be done to make the budget- 
ary process both scientific and flexible 
enough to meet the needs of the pro- 
gram, there is little question but that 
Federal responsibility for allocating 


the funds necessary for proper and tive operations that are comparable 
efficient administration of State un- from State to State in a way that 
employment insurance systems has never would have been possible if each 
enabled State agencies throughout State’s administrative costs were left 
the country to maintain administra- to individual State determination. 





Group Annuities Supplementing Retirement 
Benefits Under Old-Age and Survivors 


Insurance 


By Weltha Van Eenam* 


The objective of a contributory social insurance program is 
to underwrite a minimum degree of protection against the 
common risks that threaten the economic security of wage 


earners and their families throughout a nation. 


Once that basic 


protection is assured, private plans and individual thrift can 
more surely build up relatively adequate and assured income 


when wages cease. 


Experience under the Federal program of 


old-age and survivors insurance has demonstrated that the pro- 
gram has stimulated rather than hindered the development of 
private plans that supplement the basic social insurance system. 


GROUP ANNUITY PLANS, discussed in 
this article, are only one of several 
types of retirement plans in effect in 
private industries. In recent years, 
“trusteed” plans have become very 
common; these may involve the use 
of insurance contracts (either group 
or individual) or establishment of 
trust funds in which actuarially ade- 
quate reserves are accumulated for 
direct disbursement. Some of the 
largest groups of industrial employees 
are now covered by plans administered 
by the employer and financed through 
a special liability account. In terms 
of number of employees protected, the 
group annuity is the most important 
of all the various types of insured 
plans. Nearly 1,800 group annuity 
contracts were in force in the United 
States as of December 31, 1946, ac- 
cording to an estimate of the Life 
Insurance Association of America. 
These plans covered nearly 1.5 million 
employees. 


*Office of the Actuary. This article is 
based on a longer study by the author, 
Analysis of Recent Group Annuities Sup- 
plementing Retirement Benefits under 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Actu- 
arial Study No. 25, February 1948. Copies 
of the monograph, in limited numbers, 
are available on request from the Office 
of the Actuary, Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 


The present study is based on an 
analysis of 376 group annuity plans 
underwritten by insurance companies 
between the latter part of 1942 and 
the end of 1946. The information was 
derived from booklets furnished by 
the insurance companies that under- 
write the great majority of group an- 
nuities in the United States. The 
booklets were made available on the 
understanding that they would be 
used for analytic study and that the 
industrial organizations would not be 
identified by name. 


Eligibility 
Usually, eligibility to participate is 
based on a minimum length of service 
or service and minimum age (table 
1). By screening out the casual or 
short-term employee, the plans elimi- 
nate much unproductive recordkeep- 
ing. Some plans also relate eligibility 
to earnings. Such a requirement is 
usually for purposes of coordinating 
the plan with Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits. 
Sixty-two percent of the plans 
(235) required more than 1 year of 
service (table 2). The most common 
requirement was 5 years (119 plans) 
and the next most common, 1 year 
(114 plans). Thirty-eight percent 
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Table 1.—Distribution of group annuity 
plans by type of eligibility requirements 


Per- 

















P | Num-| centage 
, > , 
Type of requirement | ber | distri- 
bution 
oe es 100.0 
Service only - 167 44.4 
Service and minimum age ! 115 30. 6 
Service and upper-limiting age plus 
either a minimum age or mini- 
mum earnings requirement or 
both _. ae 63 | 16.8 
Service and salary..............---- 20 | 5.3 
Salary only ‘ ve 5 1.3 
Full-time employee only. .........- 4 1.1 
eee Speeenneageiin 2 5 
18 of these plans also have a minimum earnings 


requirement, usually $3,000 a year. 


specified a minimum age require- 
ment—30 years, most commonly. 

Sixty-three plans set a maximum 
age limit for entrance other than the 
normal retirement age that in most 
plans is the effective maximum. An 
upper age limit would seem to ex- 
clude persons most in need of retire- 
ment benefits. The majority of the 
63 plans, however, relax these restric- 
tions for older employees already 
working at the inauguration of the 
plan or include the statement that 
such employees will receive benefits 
under some other arrangement. 

In addition to other requirements, 
35 plans have an earnings require- 
ment, usually $3,000 per year. Five 
other plans condition eligibility on 
earnings alone. The majority of 
plans with an earnings requirement 
cover salaried employees only. There 
are 54 plans (about 14 percent) lim- 
ited to salaried employees only, re- 
gardless of other conditions for eligi- 
bility. 


Normal and Optional 
Retirement Ages 


Most group annuity plans are de- 
signed to retire employees at a uni- 
form age, usually 65. If an employee 
is retired before the normal retire- 
ment age specified, the benefits pay- 
able at the earlier date are usually the 
actuarial equivalent of the benefits 
already purchased and payable at nor- 
mal retirement. In the present study 


there are five plans which provide 
that if he meets certain conditions of 
age and/or service, an employee who 
elects to retire before normal retire- 
ment age will receive more than the 


actuarial equivalent of the benefits 
that would have been payable at age 
65. Retirement later than normal is 
not mentioned in 20 percent of the de- 
scriptive booklets. In the 300 that 
provide for later retirement, the most 
usual provision is that the employee 
may continue to work with the em- 
ployer’s consent, but with benefit pay- 
ments beginning at the normal retire- 
ment date. All the plans provide that 
contributions of both employer and 
employee cease at the normal retire- 
ment date; one plan, however, allows 
the participant to elect to continue his 
own contributions. 

Table 3 shows normal retirement 
ages under the 376 plans crossed with 
earlier optional retirement ages when 
such classification is feasible. Eighty- 
two percent of the plans retire partic- 
ipants at age 65, 15 percent retire 
men at 65 and women at 60, and the 
remaining 3 percent retire workers 
before or after age 65. In this latter 
group, 6 plans retire both men and 
women before age 65 and the remain- 
ing plans retire men later than 65. 
When a plan first goes into effect, if 
many employees are near retirement 
age, the plan commonly provides that 
the normal retirement age will be de- 
ferred beyond 65 (but usually not later 
than 70) for present older employees. 

Optional retirement before normal 
retirement age is important in con- 
sidering the flexibility and generosity 
of the plans. Only five of the 376 
plans do not provide for earlier re- 
tirement. The majority condition 
earlier optional retirement on age 
alone. The most usual time for earlier 
retirement, with or without other re- 
strictions, is within 10 years of nor- 


mal retirement—found in 83 percent 
of the plans. Of those with conditions 
in addition to age, 33 specify a mini- 
mum number of years of service with 
the firm or of participation in the 
plan; typically, 10 is the number of 
years specified. 

Disability either alone or in combi- 
nation is a condition in 31 plans (18 
of these provisions are classified in 
table 3, and 13 are in the miscellane- 
ous group). A distinction should be 
made between earlier retirement for 
disability and regular disability bene- 
fits, such as those payable under many 
public retirement plans. In the latter 
case the disabled participant usually 
receives a larger retirement benefit 
than the actuarial equivalent of the 
annuity that would normally com- 
mence at 65, since the provision is con- 
ceived as insurance against the risk of 
invalidity. Earlier retirement for dis- 
ability as permitted in these 31 plans 
simply makes the retirement age more 
flexible. 


Retirement Benefit Formulas 


The 376 plans are of two main types: 
the definite-benefit (335) and the 
money-purchase (41). The method 
most commonly used for providing 
benefits under both types consists of 
the annual purchase of a small paid- 
up (unit) annuity deferred to retire- 
ment date. Under definite-benefit 
plans the benefit formula is predeter- 
mined and the contributions for a 
given year are the amounts necessary 
to provide the benefits for that year 
of service. For example, the annual 
benefit for a particular year of serv- 
ice might be expressed as 1 percent 
of annual earnings for that year, the 


Table 2.—Distribution of plans by service and minimum age requirements 





| 


Years of service 





| Total | None 


| 
a : we = 2 
None.. nape 11 | 
Less than 1_- ‘ | 16 
page roe } 114] 
= | 46} 
| Ree eee . 62 | 
Dives | 5 | 
a eeu : 119 65 
Miscellaneous - -- a seal 3 23 
1 Includes 1 specifying age 40 for men, 35 for women; 
1 with age 21 for men, and 30 for women; 1 with age 30 
for men, and 35 for women; 1, age 28; and 1, age 40 for 


all employees. 


Minimum age 
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2 Includes 1 plan requiring 1% years, 1 requiring 10 
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total benefit at retirement age being Table 3.—Number of plans by earlier optional retirement age and other conditions 
according to normal retirement age 


the sum of the benefits for all years 
of participation. The necessary total —— - ee ra 
contribution for a given year depends 





Normal retirement age 





| 
| 
Years before normal retirement, and other 
| 








upon the attained age of the employee. még : 
conditions (if any) Men 65, 
Usually under definite-benefit plans Total 60 women | 65 Other 
in which the employee and employer ” 
share the cost, the employee contrib- ‘i ? 7s mats 
; ee 376 | 5 55 1 308 8 
utes a fixed percentage of earnings — 
: I neti atta cd seiecntch avg inlorietp ciation addon | ee ee eee ee 
and the employer contributes the bal- 10 7 SEA ING BARES IG 9 PSR ERS SED SPEEA HISD | 264 3 | 44 21 6 
5 years- - - | Sse Sees ie 


ance needed to purchase the deferred : enna apetcieigic ye teeta 
‘ . Number of years not specified ; 
annuity representing the benefit for 10 years, and years of service or participation. __._.._- 33 
. a - 10 years, and disability or hardship See At sf 
that particular year of service. Thus 10 years, and years of service or disability I ' ae! ee 
oF 9 


the employer contribution will in- Miscellaneous.----------.-.---.---------------------- : 








i) tow 
or GOT toe Oo 


None. 











crease as the attained age of the em- 
ployee increases. The money-pur- 
chase type provides for a predeter- 
mined contribution rate, which is a 
fixed percentage of earnings. Usually 
the employee contributes, and the em- 
ployer’s contribution is a like amount 
or a multiple thereof. The benefit is 
the annuity that the combined con- 
tributions will buy on an actuarial 
basis. The amount purchasable per 
dollar of contribution at the younger 
attained ages will be greater than at 
the higher attained ages. By and 
large, for money-purchase plans, the 
benefit purchased varies by attained 
age; for definite-benefit plans, the 
employer’s rate of contribution varies 
by attained age. 

Benefits are provided either by joint 
contributions from employer and em- 
ployee (contributory plans) or by con- 
tributions from employer only (non- 
contributory plans). Practically all 
the money-purchase plans and more 
than half the definite-benefit plans 
are contributory, as is shown by the 
following distributions: 


| All plans 
Money-| inite. . 
Type of plan pur- | bene- Per- 
chase : : 
ene fit Num- | centage 
Ras plans | ber | distri- 
bution 
Total 41 325 376 100 
Contributory 39 178 | 1217 58 
Noncontributory 2 157 159 42 
115 of these plans are contributory on the higher 
portion of earnings on which benefits are based and 
noncontributory as to the lower. 
The preceding discussion relates 


mainly to benefits based on service 
after the inauguration of the plan. 
Most plans also provide for benefits 
based on service before the plan was 
adopted. The cost of these past- 








1 Includes 28 plans that defer normal retirement age beyond 65 if employee is within 5-10 years of retirement 
when he joins the plan (this is a permanent feature of these plans), 


2 Most of these have alternative provisions. 


service benefits, which are generally 
based on earnings at the time the plan 
was inaugurated, is always paid by 
the employer. Such benefits are usu- 
ally expressed as definite-benefit an- 
nuities for each year of credited past 
service, even for plans that use the 
money-purchase method for future- 
service benefits (only one uses the 
money-purchase method for past- 
service benefits). 

Since the benefits provided under 
Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance are based on the first $3,000 of 
annual earnings, many of the group 
annuity plans, in supplementing these 
benefits, provide a relatively larger 
benefit based on annual earnings over 
$3,000 than on the first $3,000 of an- 
nual earnings. In studying benefit 
formulas, therefore, differentiation 
has been made as between the first 
$3,000 of earnings and earnings in 
excess of $3,000. 

Most of the definite-benefit plans 
that vary the benefit formula give 
higher benefits for earnings above 
$3,000, although a few vary the 
formula according to age or time 
when earned. Among the 335 defi- 
nite-benefit plans, 150 different bene- 
fit formulas are used.’ The most 
common, found in 32 plans, provides 
34 of 1 percent of the first $3,000 of 
annual earnings and 114 percent of 
annual earnings over $3,000 for each 
year of future service and % of 1 per- 
cent of annual earnings (both above 
and below $3,000) for each year of 


1A detailed study of the variations in 
the benefit formulas is presented in the 
longer monograph. Only the _ general 
findings are summarized here. 


credited past service. The following 
tabulation gives the four most com- 
mon formulas. 


Percent of earnings for each 
year of— | 








ee ee ae ae ee ee Num- | Per- 
Future service Past service | ber of | “ oe 
— a plans 
First Over First Over 
$2,000 | $3,000 | $3,000 | $3,000 
%4 of 1 114| 34 of 1 | % of 1 32 9 
1 | 1 | 1 1 23 | 6 
1 2 | 1 1 18 | 5 
1 | 1% 1 | 1 16 4 


Considering future service only, the 
four most common formulas are: 





Percent of earnings 








: Number | Percent of 
of plans 376 plans 
First $3,000 | Over $3,000 
34 of 1 1% 74 20 
2 43 12 


1 1 41 rT 
8 


For most employees the larger part 
of the total future-service benefit is 
geared to the first $3,000 of earnings. 
The most common percentages used 
are: 





Percent of |Number of | Percent of 
earnings plans 376 plans 

1 122 32 

34 of 1 85 23 

l4 of 1 11 3 

» 


In general, past-service benefits are 
based on the earnings of the year 
immediately preceding the inaugura- 
tion of the plan; a few plans use the 
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Table 4.—Distribution of contributory and noncontributory definite-benefit plans by relative 


future-service benefit rates for specified earnings groups 


Classification | 


Total 


Uniform for all earnings } 
Plan covers only first $3,000 or less 

Plan covers earnings above $3,000 only 

Higher on earnings below $3,000 

Higher on earnings above $3,000 


average of the preceding 5 years. The 
most commonly used formulas for 
past service are the following: 


| | Percent of 
Number of | plans with 
plans | past serv- 

ice 


Percent of earnings 


First $3,000 | Over $3,000 


l 44 of 1 86 25 
1 1 75 

6 of 1 lo of 1 
34 of 1 l 


The past-service benefit formulas 
are in general less generous, espe- 
cially with respect to earnings over 
$3,000, than those for future-service 
benefits. There is less differentiation 
in the future-service and past-service 
benefit formulas applicable to earn- 
ings below $3,000 than in the formulas 
for earnings above $3,000. Among the 
376 plans, only 24 percent do not dif- 
ferentiate for future service, while 
for past service there is no differen- 
tiation in 60 percent of the plans that 
provide for past service. Most com- 
monly the formulas provide the same 
percentage per year of service for fu- 
ture and past service on earnings up 
to $3,000, but give one-half as much 
for past as for future service on earn- 
ings above $3,000. 

There is considerably more uni- 
formity in benefit formulas among 
noncontributory than among contrib- 
utory plans (table 4). The five most 
common benefit formulas (combina- 
tion of future and past-service unit- 
benefit rates) account for 36 percent 
of the noncontributory plans and 19 
percent of the contributory. 


Limitations in Determining Cred- 
ited Past Service 


In providing benefits based on serv- 
ice performed before the plan became 
effective, about 76 percent of the plans 
exclude some or all past service. Only 


Number of plans 


| Total | € 


Percentage distribution 


Xontrib- | Noncon- Total Contrib- | Noncon- 
utory (tributory utory (tributory 


178 157 100 100 100 





25 46 21 14 2 
1 l 1 


38, or 10 percent, exclude all past 
service. Most of the latter employers 
either provide benefits outside the 
group annuity for employees near re- 
tirement age when the plan is inaugu- 
rated or had a different type of plan 
before adopting the group annuity 
and therefore do not need to provide 
for past service under the new plan. 
The most usual practice is to exclude 
approximately the same number of 
years of past service as is required for 
eligibility and/or to exclude service 
before the minimum age for eligibility. 
Otherwise, new employees would re- 
ceive benefits on a smaller portion of 
their actual service than would older 
employees. 

The most common exclusion, in 33 
plans, is the first 5 years of past serv- 
ice without reference to the age when 
service was performed. The most 
popular combination of age and serv- 
ice exclusions is any service before age 
35 and in any event the first 5 years 
of service; 21 plans specify this com- 
bination. When age alone is the basis 
for exclusion, service before age 35 is 
most usually omitted (22 plans). 
Without reference to combinations, 
age 30 is the most common limiting 
age (58 plans) and age 35 is a close 
second (57 plans). 

No service is excluded from the cal- 
culation of past-service benefits in 76 
plans. Eleven not only provide bene- 
fits based on all past service but also 
give annuities based on the past-serv- 
ice formula for the eligibility period 
for all employees coming under the 
plan in the future. Most plans, how- 
ever, give past-service credit only for 
employees covered on the effective 
date of the plan. This seems to be 
one method under contributory plans 
of encouraging eligible employees’ to 
join immediately and of simplifying 
the process of getting the plan started. 


Maximum Benefit Provisions 


Many plans limit benefits either 
through a maximum annuity provision 
or through restricting the amount of 
salary on which contributions and 
benefits are based. A maximum an- 
nuity provision is found in 159 plans 
(table 5). The $6,000 annual maxi- 
mum is by far the most common. 


Table 5.—Number of plans by amount of 
maximum annual benefit 


Maximum annual benefit —_ r 
Ul } 4liS 
Total 159 
$3,000 
$,800 , 
5,000 
6,000 2 
7,000 ~ 
7,200 . 
7,500 - 
8,500 H 
9,000 - 
10,000 0 
12,000 r4 


15,000 7 
Other 24 


In the 69 plans that restrict future- 
service benefits through limitation of 
the annual salary used in computing 
the benefit, 37 different maximums 
are found. The most prevalent is 
$10,000 (9 plans) ; $15,000 and $3,000 
are each found in 7 plans (table 6). 

Among the 19 plans that use both a 
maximum benefit and a maximum an- 
nual salary in determining benefits, no 
two use the same provisions. The ra- 
tio between the two amounts in gen- 
eral averages about 40 percent. As an 
example, one plan limits the salary 
used to the first $15,000 a year and 
restricts the benefit to a maximum of 
$6,000 a year. 


Table 6.—Number of plans by maximum 
annual credited salary ' 


Maximum annual credited salar) 


Total 


Less than $3,000_. . - 3 
$3,000 7 
More than $2,000 and less than $6,000 
$6,000 

More than $6,000 and less than $10,000 
$10,000 

More than $10,000 and less than $15,000 
$15,000 

More than $15,000 and less than $30,000 
$30,000 or more . 


“IQ ~3—7 


Maximum amount used in computation of 
future-service benefits and of contributions (if any). 
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Contributions and Their 
Relationship to 
Future-Service Benefits 


The most common contribution for- 
mula in the 217 contributory plans 
calls for an employee contribution of 
2 percent on the first $3,000 of annual 
earnings and 4 percent on earnings 
above that amount (47 plans). The 
next most common, found in 16 plans, 
is 2% percent and 5 percent, respec- 
tively (table 7). The highest em- 
ployee contribution rate on amounts 
below $3,000 is 6 percent in one plan, 
but in this case the rate is only 4 per- 
cent on the first $600 of earnings. 

The same employee contribution 
rate applies above and below $3,000 
in 37 plans, or 17 percent of the 217 
contributory plans. The contribution 
rate below $3,000 is half as much as 
that above $3,000 in 82 plans. In all, 
there are 68 different formulas for em- 
ployee contributions among the plans 
studied. In contrast, the total num- 
ber of benefit formulas is 188. This 
figure includes both definite-benefit 
and money-purchase plans, although 
under the latter the future-service 
benefit cannot be stated directly, be- 
ing merely a function of the contribu- 
tion rate. 

Costs for all past-service benefits, 
if past service is included, are paid by 
the employer under all the plans stud- 
ied. Under definite-benefit plans, the 
employer pays the balance of the fu- 
ture-service benefit costs under the 
contributory plans and, of course, the 
total cost under the noncontributory. 

There appears to be no appreciable 
difference between employee contri- 
bution rates in money-purchase plans 
and those in definite-benefit plans, al- 
though three of the former call for 
the relatively high employee contri- 
bution rate of 5 percent on all earn- 
ings. The plan requiring 6 percent 
(4 percent on amounts below $600) is 
not a money-purchase contract. Un- 
der definite-benefit plans with a uni- 
form contribution rate on the first 
$3,000 of earnings, the average em- 
ployee contribution rate is 2.4 percent 
up to $3,000 and 4.0 percent on such 
earnings above $3,000 as are credited. 
The corresponding contribution rates 
average 2.7 percent and 4.0 percent, 
respectively, for the contributory 
money-purchase plans. The average 


employer contribution-rate require- 
ment under the contributory money- 
purchase plans is 4.2 percent on the 
first $3,000 and 5.6 percent on earnings 
above that amount. 

Averaging the contribution rates 
required under contributory money- 
purchase plans shows that the em- 
ployees bear about 40 percent of the 
cost of future-service benefits based 
on the first $3,000 of earnings and 42 
percent based on earnings above that 
amount. In some of the plans the 
employer pays an additional amount 
when necessary to provide a stated 
minimum benefit. 

The ratio of employee contribution 
rates to future-service benefit rates is 
uniform for all credited earnings in 
138 definite-benefit plans. The most 
prevalent relationship is 2 of employee 
contribution to 1 of annual benefit, 
meaning that in 2 years after retire- 
ment at normal retirement age the 
employee will have received in future- 
service benefits the full amount of his 
own contributions. Those entitled to 
past-service benefits will have received 
such amounts in addition. The tabu- 
lation below gives the distribution ac- 
cording to the relationship between 
employee contribution and future- 
service benefit per year of member- 
ship: 





Ratio of employee con-| .» | Percentage 
tribution rate to benefit ps aod | distribu- 
rate = tion 

dae RRRRRRRIRS TLRS Damiana 

Total...... ional 138 | 100 

2 times... baa 46 | 33 

234 times__--__- an aoa 33 24 

3 times-_-_- one | 22 | 16 

(Se 20 | 14 

ia inawenchndinaemide | 17 | 13 





Under these plans, on the average, 
in 2% years after retirement the em- 
ployee will receive (exclusive of past- 
service benefits) the full return of his 
contributions. 

Employers pay the same proportion 
of the cost of benefits based on earn- 
ings above $3,000 as on earnings below 
in 197 plans (53 percent). Under 133 
plans, the employer bears relatively 
more of the cost of benefits based on 
earnings over $3,000 than on those be- 
low. Under another 43 plans, the em- 
ployer pays relatively more of the cost 
of benefits based on the first $3,000 
of earnings than for the excess. 


Cash Payments at Termination 
of Service or Death 


At termination of service before 
normal retirement age, benefits may 
be of two types: cash withdrawal pay- 
ments or deferred annuities available 
if the employee’s contributions (if 
any) are also applied to such an an- 
nuity (see “Vesting” below). Since 
the primary purpose of the group an- 
nuity is to provide retirement bene- 
fits, most plans provide only for re- 
fund of employee contributions with 
or without interest upon death or ter- 
mination of service before retirement. 
It should be borne in mind, too, that 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, provides monthly benefits 
for survivors of these employees and 
that most of the companies included 
in this study also provide for group 
life insurance. 


Noncontributory Plans 


Only eight of the 159 noncontribu- 
tory group annuities provide lump- 
sum cash termination benefits. The 
most usual payment is the employer’s 
contributions with interest, which, if 
taken, would eliminate any annuity 
benefit ; the cash option of three of the 
plans depends on a certain number of 
years of service. All but 10 of the 
noncontributory plans provide for 
vested benefits in the form of deferred 
or immediate annuities for employees 
meeting certain eligibility require- 
ments—age, service, length of mem- 
bership, or combinations thereof. 


Table 7.—Employee contribution rates 





Percent on excess over Per- 
~ 


$3,000 cent- 

Percent | See a Num-/} age 
on first ber of | distri- 
$3,000 Varies Most plans — 
from— prevalent plans 
Total.|_....... wene------| 217] 100.0 
oe enaenipweate) eR) Bits sec: 
None.-__| 1 to 5%4 5 (13 plans !) 26 12.0 
... 0 to 3% 3 1 (4 plans) -.- s 3.7 
1%______| 1% to 44%4_| 3 (5 plans)-_--- 8 3.7 
2 ....| Oto 53 4 (47 plans) _-- 69 31.8 
24%4_.....| 0 to 544 3_ | 4% (5 plans) ) 4.1 
2%......| 24% to5 5 (16 plans) } 19 8.8 
ee .| 5 (7 plans) -_-.--} 26 12.0 
| eee 4 4 (5 plans) --- 5 2.3 
Above 4| 0 to 63___| 5 (3 plans) 7 3. 2 
Ea ee a 40 18.4 





13 plans provide for noncontributory 
based on earnings below $3,000. 

25 plans provide for noncontributory benefits 
based on earnings below $3,000. 

31 plan provides for benefits based on first $3,000 
of earnings only. 


benefits 
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Provisions for death benefits are 
similar to the termination-of-service 
benefits, except that a larger number 
of plans provide a death benefit. In 
addition to the eight plans noted 
above, eight others provide for a cash 
payment of the employer's total con- 
tributions with interest if death oc- 
curs before retirement. If the em- 
ployee dies after he has retired, there 
is generally no death benefit except 
when an optional form of annuity has 
been elected. Five of the plans have 
as the automatic retirement benefit 
a life annuity guaranteed for either 5 
or 10 years; other types of annuity 
may be elected in lieu thereof. 


Contributory Plans 


Of the 217 contributory plans, 204 
provide for a refund of the employee’s 
contribution, with interest, on termi- 
nation of service before retirement 
age. The interest rate specified in 
each of these 204 plans is 2 percent, 
although this rate may be changed at 
5-year intervals but only for contri- 
butions made subsequent to the 
change. The remaining 13 plans re- 
fund the employee’s contributions, but 
without interest. Eight of the plans 
provide for additional cash benefits 
with respect to some or all of the 
employer’s contribution. In general, 
the employee who is entitled to a cash 
benefit may elect instead an annuity 
deferred to normal retirement age 
based on his own contributions and, 
if vesting requirements have been 
met, on the employer’s contributions 
as well. 

When the employee dies before re- 
tirement, death benefits are usually 
the same as those payable on termi- 
nation of service. A few plans that 
do not give a cash termination benefit 
with respect to the employer’s con- 
tributions do provide, when the em- 
ployee dies before retirement, a cash 
death benefit equal to a portion, or 
all, of the employer’s contributions in 
addition to a refund of the employee’s 
contributions with interest. The 
death benefit after retirement de- 
pends on the form of the annuity. 
The norma! retirement benefit is usu- 
ally a modified cash-refund annuity, 
with provision for election of other 
types of equivalent actuarial value. 
The death benefit under the modified 
cash-refund annuity is the excess of 


the employee’s contributions, usually 
with interest to retirement date, over 
the total annuity payments made be- 
fore the employee’s death. The few 
plans that pay a death benefit before 
retirement of all or part of the em- 
ployer’s accumulated contributions 
do not, under the normal annuity 
benefit, provide any death benefit 
after retirement with respect to the 
employer’s contributions. 

Except when an option is chosen, 
seven of the contributory plans do not 
provide death benefits after retire- 
ment; the normal annuity is similar 
to an individual life annuity without 
a guaranteed number of payments 
and, therefore, relatively larger than 
the modified cash-refund annuity. 
Under three other contributory plans 
the death benefit after retirement is a 
continuation of the annuity until the 
end of 10 years after the date of re- 
tirement if the individual dies during 
the 10-year period. 


Vesting 


“Vesting” is a term used to denote 
the right of the employee who termi- 
nates his employment before he is 
eligible for retirement to a part or all 
of the benefits already purchased by 
the employer’s contributions made in 
his behalf. Usually in contributory 
plans this right is conditioned upon 
the withdrawing employee’s leaving 
his own accumulated contributions 
with the insurance company to be ap- 
plied to the purchase of a deferred 
annuity. After vesting requirements 
have been met, he is entitled to a paid- 
up annuity purchased by his own con- 
tributions and by part or all of the 
employer’s contributions. Since there 
is usually no cash withdrawal privi- 
lege in noncontributory plans, the 
right to receive a benefit based on the 
employer’s contributions is automatic 
upon fulfilling the specified conditions 
of vesting. For example, the vesting 
provision might say, “If, upon termi- 
nation of employment, the employee 
has completed 10 or more years of 
participation in the plan, he will be 
entitled to receive at retirement age 
all the annuities purchased for him 
before leaving the company.” 

The various forms of vesting are 
designated here as (1) immediate full 
vesting, (2) deferred full vesting, and 
(3) deferred graded vesting. Imme- 


diate full vesting applies to plans in 
which all annuities purchased vest 
immediately in the participant. De- 
ferred full vesting means that all an- 
nuities purchased for the participant 
vest when he has satisfied the condi- 
tions in the plan. Graded vesting 
provides that a stated percentage of 
the annuities purchased will vest in 
the employee when he has met certain 
conditions, and as additional condi- 
tions are met this percentage will be 
increased to the full amount. For 
example, the participant may become 
entitled to 25 percent of the annuities 
purchased by the company’s contribu- 
tions after 5 years’ service and to 5 
percent additional for each subsequent 
year of service, graduating to complete 
vesting after 20 years of service. 

In all, 349 plans (93 percent) con- 
tain some form of vesting of em- 
ployer’s contributions. These plans, 
classified by the form of vesting pro- 
vided, are as follows: 


Number 


Form of vesting | of 
| ol plans 


Total. 349 
Deferred full vesting 236 
Deferred graded vesting 82 
Immediate full vesting 5 
Alternative provisions not classified 26 


The most usual requirement for 
vesting is years of service (table 8). 
Service alone is required in 88 plans. 
Another 128 require service combined 
with participation in the plan or age 
or both. The tabulation below shows 
the years of service required for the 
216 plans. In the case of graded vest- 
ing plans, the requirement tabulated 
is the minimum period at which 
vesting begins. 





Deferred | Deferred 
full graded Total 
vesting vesting plans 
plans plans 


Years of service 





, ee 172 14 216 
ae 15 15 30 
10 61 22 83 
15 58 2 60 
5. 30 30 
Other s 5 13 


Participation alone (that is, contri- 
butions in contributory plans or mem- 
bership in noncontributory plans) is 
a condition for vesting in 75 of the 
plans (20 percent) ; and participation, 
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either alone or in combination, is a 
requirement in 140 plans (37 percent). 
Five years of participation is the most 
usual provision in deferred full vest- 
ing. When graded vesting is provided, 
5 years is also the most usual mini- 
mum requirement, with complete 
vesting in 20 vears. 

Age is the sole condition of vesting 
in only seven of the plans (2 percent), 
but 128 (34 percent) have an age re- 
quirement in combination with other 
conditions. When age and service are 
combined, the most typical require- 
ment is age 40 with 10 years’ service. 
The most common combination of 
participation and age is 5 years’ par- 
ticipation and age 45. 


Integration With Retirement 
Benefits Under Old-Age and 


Survivors Insurance 


The benefits under all 376 plans 
supplement those under the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. Many of the benefit formulas 
take into consideration that of the 
Federal program, which is weighted in 
favor of employees with low incomes. 
The Federal formula is based on the 
first $3,000 of annual earnings, and 
that portion of the benefits based on 
the first $600 is relatively four times as 
large as the portion determined on the 
next $2,400. In the early years of the 


Table 8.—Distribution of plans by type of 
vesting requirement 
Per- 


Num- —— 

, her | 3. | Most usual 
Requirement of = provision ! 
plans a 

tion 
ee 376 100 
Service only | 88 24 | 10 years’ service. 
Participation only | 7 20 | 5 years’ participa- 
tion. 
Age only -- 7 2| Age 55 
Age and service_- 83 22| Age 40 and 10 
years’ service. 
Age and participa- 20 5 | Age 45 and 5 years’ 
tion. participation. 
Participation and 27 7 | 5 years’ participa- 
service. | tion, 10 years’ 
| service. 
Age, service, and | 18 5 | Age 55, 20 years’ 
participation. service, 5 years’ 
| participation. 
Alternative re-| 26 7 | Age 55 or 20 years’ 
quirements. service 
Immediate full 5 1 | All participants. 
vesting. | 
No vesting wind 27 7 


1 Years of service include both years of participa- 
tion and years of service performed before participa- 
tion. 


Federal program, which was enacted 
in 1935, the formulas used in group 
annuities sometimes provided rela- 
tively large benefits from which Fed- 
eral benefits were to be deducted to 
arrive at the net payment from the 
group annuity. Since under this type 
of group annuity there was usually no 
distinction made between earnings 
classes, the total benefit from both 
programs, expressed as a percentage 
of earnings, did not vary in relation 
to the level of earnings. The nonuni- 
form benefit formulas currently used 
in many group annuity plans aim at 
a total benefit that varies less by earn- 
ings classes than does the benefit un- 
der old-age and survivors insurance. 

Employer contributions to private 
retirement plans that meet certain 
legal requirements can be deducted 
from taxable income. The Treasury 
Department determines whether the 
particular plan meets the require- 
ments. In general, one of the major 
conditions is that a plan must not give 
relatively higher total benefits, includ- 
ing in the computation the retirement 
benefits under old-age and survivors 
insurance, to higher-paid than to 
lower-paid employees. The rules is- 
sued by the Department have natural- 
ly influenced somewhat the selection 
of integrating benefit formulas, 
though similar integrating formulas 
had been widely adopted before Treas- 
ury Department determination was 
required. 

The analysis in table 9 is based on 
future-service benefit formulas except 
in the case of the money-purchase 
plans, for which the contribution for- 
mula is used. In these plans the em- 
ployer’s contribution bears a fixed re- 
lation to the employee’s contribution. 
It may therefore be assumed that, if 
the employee contributions are coor- 
dinated with old-age and survivors 
insurance, benefits will be similarly 
coordinated. About 24 percent of the 
plans do not provide for direct coor- 
dination with old-age and survivors 
insurance in the future-service bene- 
fit formula, although it is probable 
that some, and perhaps most, would 
have provided larger benefits if it were 
not for the social insurance benefits. 

The type of integration most fre- 
quently used provides relatively larger 
benefits on earnings in excess of 
$3,000. This type is found in 243 or 


Table 9.—Number of plans by methods of 
integrating Juture-service benefits with 
old-age and survivors insurance 





Classification Number 
of plans 
a ae Sa ee 376 
Plans with nonuniform formula... ------ 283 
Changes at $3,000 earnings only-_--_- 196 
Changes below and at $3,000 earnings. - 130 
Changes below $3,000 earnings only- 2 
Omits first $3,000 earnings - 232 
Omits first $600 earnings, changes at | 
| ae 12 
Omits first $600 earnings, does not | 
change at $3,000_.__- | 5 
Omits first $1,200 earnings, changes at | 
EEE SERRE aa | 3 
Miscellaneous... ..-........--- 3 
No direct allowance for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits _.__- | 92 
Benefits reduced by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance primary benefit. . | 1 








12 plans change at $600 earnings, 12 at $1,200, 12 at 
$1 800, 1 at $2,400, and 3 at irregular points, 
I plan starts at $1,800 for women. 





64 percent of the plans. In addition, 
32 plans omit from benefit calcula- 
tions all earnings below $3,000, except 
for one plan that sets the lower limit 
at $1,800 for women. In 17 plans, the 
first $600 of earnings a year is omit- 
ted, in recognition of the greater 
weight given to that portion in the 
social insurance formula. Three 
other plans omit the first $1,200 of 
earnings. In 33 plans the benefit rate 
increases at some point below $3,000. 

The benefit formulas for past serv- 
ice (not shown in the table) are more 
uniform. Only 71 plans (22 percent) 
give relatively larger benefits on 
amounts above $3,000. Another 30 
plans omit earnings below $3,000, and 
20 omit those below $600 a year. Only 
one formula changes to a higher bene- 
fit rate at a point below $3,000. The 
remaining 254 plans either have no 
direct coordination of past-service 
benefits with the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefit formula or do 
not give benefits for past service. 

Another form of integration is 
achieved by offsetting the amount of 
the social insurance benefit against 
the annuities purchased under the 
plan. Only one of the 376 plans has 
such a provision, and that plan pro- 
vides benefits based on the first $3,000 
only. Six other plans include the so- 
cial insurance primary benefits in set- 
ting the amount of maximum or mini- 
mum benefit. 

One form of coordinating the pay- 
ment of benefits other than that pro- 
vided in the formula is called social 
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security adjustment option. .This op- 
tion is available in 161 plans (43 per- 
cent). It provides that, in case of re- 
tirement before age 65, benefits may 
be so adjusted that the employee will 
receive approximately a level retire- 
ment income (including the estimated 
primary benefit payable under old- 
age and survivors insurance after age 
65) throughout the rest of his life. 
This adjustment does not increase the 
cost of benefits, since the normal and 
the adjusted annuities are of equal 
actuarial value. Normally, all pay- 
ments of annuities under the plan 
would be in equal amounts, but with 
the social security adjustment option 
they will be larger than the normal 
amount before age 65 and smaller 
after age 65. Three plans provide a 
temporary supplemental annuity ap- 
proximately equal to old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits for women 
from age 60, their normal retirement 
age under the plan, to age 65. 


Outstanding Trends 


This study is the most detailed 
analysis of group annuities prepared 
in the Office of the Actuary, but short 
summaries of trends in group annui- 
ties have been made from time to time. 
These summaries for the years 1939- 
42 have been consolidated for compar- 
ison with the present study (table 10). 

For employee contributions, the 


Table 10.—Percent of plans of specified 
type and with specified provisions, 1939- 
42 studies and present study 


Percent of 
plans 


Type of plan and provision 





1939-| pres. 
42 . 
stud- ent , 
ies | study 
Noncontributory plan aa ; 5 42 
Money-purchase plan 33 11 
Covering only those earning $3,000 or 
more per year _-- 13 8 
Eligibility requirement of more than 
1 year of service ; 18 62 
Eligibility requirement of age 30 or 
above ‘ - | 36 27 
Eligibility requirement of age 35 or | 
above ecncen 13 8 
Normal retirement age of 65 for men 98 97 
Sex differential in normal retirement 
a = 2 a 1: 15 
Provision for maximum benefit ! 38 44 
Provision for vesting 92 | 93 
No integration of future-service bene- 
fits with old-age and survivors insur- | 
ance (other than adjusted option 
sak basdebatndenn cad 5 24 
1 Either through limitation of total annuity or of 
earnings used in benefit computation. 


most popular formula in the previous 
studies was the same as in this study— 
2 percent on the first $3,000 of earn- 
ings and 4 percent on those above 
$3,000. For the plans as a whole there 
was, in the earlier period, a relatively 
greater differential between the con- 
tribution rate on the first $3,000 and 
the rate on the excess. 

The future-service benefit as re- 
lated to employees’ contributions 
under definite-benefit contributory 


plans indicates more liberality in the 
plans of the present study. In the 
plans that are sufficiently uniform 
for purposes of comparison, the em- 
ployee contribution will, on the aver- 
age, have been returned in full in 
Slightly over 2.5 years after retire- 
ment; the corresponding figure for an 
earlier period was 2.8 years. Under 
the contributory money - purchase 
plans of the present study the aver- 
aged ratio of employer contribution 
for future service to employee contri- 
bution is higher than that shown in 
previous studies. A higher rate from 
employer than employee is called for 
in 62 percent of money-purchase 
plans, as compared with 16 percent in 
the earlier period. 

Formerly, more plans provided that 
benefits would be limited or reduced 
on account of social security pay- 
ments. Of 190 plans underwritten in 
the period July 1940—June 1941, 5 per- 
cent (nine plans) had an offsetting 
provision of some kind, whereas in 
the present study less than 2 percent 
(seven plans) have such a feature, 
and only one plan calls for a full off- 
set. The social security adjustment 
option, which in case of retirement 
before age 65 has the effect of pro- 
viding: approximately level benefits 
(including the primary social security 
benefit), is mentioned in 43 percent 
of the booklets. Before 1942, few 
plans provided this option. 





(Continued from page 3) 


will serve as consultants on the social 
welfare of United States citizens 
abroad and of alien dependents of 
citizens. 


Program of National Assistance in 
Great Britain 


Great Britain completed a sweeping 
revision of its social security system 
early in March, when it passed the 
National Assistance Act. The act, 


which received the Royal Assent on 
May 13, formally declares the death 
of the centuries-old poor law and cre- 
ates in its place entirely new services 


“founded on modern conceptions of 
social welfare.” 

The new legislation provides for 
comprehensive services falling into 
two main groups: 

1. National assistance, which 
through a unified national service will 
provide financial assistance to persons 
in need whose needs are not other- 
wise met by national insurance or 
from any other source. The Central 
Government is to meet the cost of 
the program, and the National As- 
sistance Board will make the assist- 
ance payments that have previously 
been made through two agencies— 
the Assistance Board, which has paid 
allowances to old-age pensioners, 


widows with dependent children, and 
insurable unemployed persons who 
are not qualified for unemployment 
benefits or who receive such benefits 
but find them insufficient for their 
needs; and the public assistance com- 
mittees of local authorities, which 
have been responsible for all other 
groups. 

2. Residential accommodation for 
the aged, the infirm, and others who 
require care and attention of this 
kind, with special welfare services for 
certain handicapped persons. The 
local governments will administer the 
program, and costs are to be met by 
local funds, though the Exchequer 
may provide some help. 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims and 
Benefits 


State Programs 


Claims operations in State unem- 
ployment insurance systems reflected 
a combination of administrative and 
economic factors during April. The 
beginning of new benefit years in nine 
States—Colorado, Connecticut,’ Illi- 
nois, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont—was the chief administra- 
tive factor and accounted for the bulk 
of the increase in initial claims—from 
885,300 in March to 1,070,900 in April. 
Many of the initial claims received in 
these nine States, however, were tran- 
sitional claims filed by persons al- 
ready in compensable status and do 
not represent new unemployment. A 
major economic factor in the in- 
creased initial claims load was new 
unemployment resulting from the sec- 
ondary effects of the coal strike, par- 
ticularly in Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Continued claims dropped to 4,635,- 
600 from 4,862,600 in March. This 
was the first decline since November, 
when they reached the 1947 low of 
2,847,800. The decline would have 


1 Beginning April 1948, Connecticut no 
longer has a uniform benefit year. The 
change to individual benefit year, how- 
ever, does not affect April claims figures. 


been greater had it not been for the 
claims postponed from the Good Fri- 
day holiday to the following week, 
which ended in April. Ten States re- 
ported increases in continued claims. 
All but three of them—Hawaii, New 
York, and North Carolina—began new 
benefit years in the month. 

Women claimants accounted for 43 
percent of the initial and 42 percent 
of the compensable claims filed in the 
Nation during April. The relative 
numbers increased during both March 
and April from the 2-year lows of 34 
and 37 percent reported in February. 


Most of this unemployment was sea- 
sonal, since the textile, apparel, to- 
bacco, retail trade, and shoe indus- 
tries, which employ relatively large 
numbers of women, usually have a 
slump around March and April. 

The nine States that began new 
benefit years in April reported an ag- 
gregate increase of 175,100 in the 
number of initial claims filed, as com- 
pared with March totals. The rise for 
the rest of the country was 10,500. 
Among the nine States, Illinois re- 
ported the largest increase (82,200) 
and Massachusetts the next highest 
(35,200). Initial claims rose by 23,800 
in Connecticut. The claims load in 
Illinois was augmented by the effects 


lumber of claimants for unemployment benefits, August 1945-April 24, 1948 
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Table 1.—Summary of unemployment insurance operations, April 1948 


Number or | 
} 


Percentage 


| N 2 moun 
change from— Number or amount 





Item amount | 

Moots April | January- | January- 

1947 | — 1948 | _ 1947 

Initial claims. ___- __....... 1,070,936 | +21.0] +5.0] 3,821,867] 3,500,924 
Jew. ee 704,396 | +43.4] —1.5]| 2,355,388 2, 354, 833 
Additional 366, 540 | —7.0 | +20.3 | 1,466,479 | 1, 146, 091 
Continued claims 4, 635, 601 —4.7) —4.1 17, 781, 277 | 18, 985, 862 
Waiting-period ! 541,779 | +15.7| +1.7 | 2,056, 989 2, 025, 698 
Compensable a . EPS 4,093,822 | —6.8| —4.8] 15,724,288 | 16, 960, 164 
Weeks compensated _— samkiin 4,030,079 | —5.0| —1.7 15, 008, 539 16, 090, 893 
Total unemployment ti 3, 825,682 | —5.1] —2.1] 14,202,097 | 15,337,293 
Other than total unemployme nt 2 204,397 | —2.9) +7.8 | 806, 442 753, 600 
oS aaa 3 407,000 | +14.2| +6.2 1, 432,372 | 1, 487, 806 
Exhaustions 3 108, 000 () | —11.6 | 421, 552 | 478, 040 
Weekly average beneficiaries 903,915 | —2.2) —2.8 |} 882, 855 | 946, 523 
Benefits paid 5 $73, 576,409 | —3.9 | +2.8 |$270, 088, 758 | $283, 783, 144 


Benefits paid since first payable ® 
Funds available as of April 30, 19487 


~__|$4, 759, 540, 983 |..-_-- - ae 


$7, 379, 219, 840 PST PAS leconsccances acnionse 








1 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-period claims. 

2? Excludes Montana, which has no provision for 
payment of other than total unemployment. 

3 Includes estimate for Rhode Island. 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

* Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes 
Rhode Island as of Mar. 31, 1948. 

7 Includes Rhode Island as of Mar. 31, 1948. 
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of the strikes by the miners, the com- 
positors, and workers in the meat- 
packing industry, and a retrenchment 
in the electrical appliances, radio, and 
candy industries. Massachusetts at- 
tributed part of its increase to scat- 
tered lay-offs, particularly in the shoe 
industry. Connecticut reported lay- 
offs in the machinery and garment 
industries. 

Other States that did not begin new 
benefit years in April but that had 
large increases in initial claims were 
Michigan, with a rise of 15,800, and 
New York, with an increase of 13,100. 
The new claims in Michigan resulted 
mostly from temporary curtailment of 
work in the automotive industry, as 
the coal strike cut down production 
of both coal and steel. Shortages of 
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coal and steel, as well as lay-offs in the 
New York City needle trades, caused 
the increase in New York. The rise 
of 4,800 in Pennsylvania was attrib- 
uted to lay-offs in the anthracite coal, 


the coal strike. 


Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, 
April 1948 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 14, 1948] 




















| Total New 
| 
; ‘ | | Amount of change | 
Region and State All from— | Wumen| All | Women 
clain eras 42 | claim- | claim- 
ints | March A pril ants ants ants 
1948 1947 | 
_ —— eag ERR EE ne 
Total 1, 070, 936} +185, 620} +50, 908] 457,776) 704,394) 302, 895 
Region I: 
Connecticut 32, 95 423,772) +10,359) 15,477; 31,897) 14,871 
Maine 17, 255 +9, 198 +2, 880 7, 547 
Massachusetts 72,389) +35,151 +1, 131 34, 340 
New Hampshire 5, 741 +336 —693 917 
thode Island 22,101) +10, 971 +3, 113 832 
Vermont 3, 580 +-2 434 +475 1, 541 
Region II-III: | | 
Delaware 7 RS —146 544 965 474 
New Jersey +-1, 013 —279| 22,546) 28,201) 15,005 
New York +13, 051 +8, 768 109,625) 63,491 26, 748 
Pennsvlvania +4, 780 —8,150) 25,137 43,320) 16,658 
Region IV 
District of Col 
umbia 1, 798 +147 970 1, 748 947 
Marvland 18, 028 +9, 300 4 1,049) 16, 289 525 
North Carolina 10, 791 550 7,100 7,913 5, 302 
Virginia 5, 027 —1, 030 +-160 2, 216 4,010 1, 646 
West Virginia 6, 575 +827 —9, 489 1, 742 5, 777 1, 535 
Region V 
Kentucky 7, 592 +872 —8, 035 2, 830 6, 102 2, 142 
Michigan 68, 836 +15,813) +30, 641 16,344, 42,299 9, 746 
Ohio 26, 924 +4 518 +8, 542) 11,760) 20,727 8, 969 
Region VI | 
Illinoi 131, 434 $82,217) +12, 671 4 305) 61, 565 
Indiana 19, 671 —959| +4,058} 8&8, 381 5, 422 
Wiscorsin 8, 795 —&825 +3, 512 4,894) | 5, 586 2, 813 
Region VI | 
Alabama . 8, 953 +1, 020 —1, 849 2, 731 7, 480 2, 258 
Florida 10, 350 +893 —836 4, 142 7, 881 3, 127 
Georgia 9, 231 +989 —908 5, 741 7,117 4, F65 
Mississippi 3, 194 —468 —108 1, 171 2, 445 670 
South Carolina 4, 906 —521 +602 2,195 3, 630 1, 702 
Tennessee 9, 471 —113 —3, 201 4, 525 7, 696 3, 589 
Region VIII: | | 
owa 2, 784 —T54 —379 : 1, 060 
Minnesota 5, 524 —1,124 —14 1, 993 
Nebraska 1, 061 —720 —173 458 
North Dakota 217 — 241 —123 57 
South Dakota 216 —126 +28 92 
Region IX 
Arkansas 4, 460 —333 1, 184 
Kansas 3, 022 —909 1,022 
Missouri 19, 118 —5, 236 6, 399 
Oklahoma 4,414 —1, 767 1, 303 
Region X 
Louisiana 7, 823 —1, 086 a4 6, 178 1, 868 
New Mexico 805 —8l 597 176 
Texas 8, 963 —3, 928 3, 71 27,708) 23,227 
Region XI | 
Colorado : 4,271; +1, 763 +359) 1,684, 4,121) 1,619 
Idaho 852 — 695 —496 360 599 246 
Montana 1, 387 — 236 +213 444 1, 000 369 
Utah 2,117 —110 +262 640 1, 464 435 
W yoming 426 — 5&0 +17 182 310 153 
Region XII: 
Arizona 2, 879 —319 —160 925 2, 230 775 
California 22,483) —14, 898 +2,690) 47,780) 69,684) 29,649 
Nevada 992 —185 —151 37° 737 306 
Oregon 8, 558 —1,019 +896 2, 399 4, 263 1,314 
Washington 17, 329 +204 +3, 871 3, 707 8, 410 2, 016 
Regions XIII and | 
XIV | | 
Alaska 7 +252 +579 224 471 139 
Hawaii 1, 133 +91 +736 325 91 281 


1 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
for benefits, on a per employer basis. 

? Data estimated by State agency. 


glass, steel, brick, automobile, textile, 
shoe, and food industries, resulting for 
the most part from factors other than 
Ohio and Alabama, 
both steel-producing and steel-con- 





suming States, reported increases of 
4,500 and 1,000, respectively. New 
Jersey was the only other State in 
this group that reported an increase of 
as much as 1,000 in initial claims. 


Table 3.—Continued claims‘ received in local offices, by State, 
April 1948 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 14, 1948 


Total ? Ce 


| Amount of change 




















Region and State All from— Womer Al] Women 
| claim- |— ane GEREN claim- clair 
} ants | March | April — : ; 
| 1948 1947 
Total - 4,635,601 | —227,025 | —197,623 |1,975,014 (4,993,522 7 237 
Region I 
Connecticut 44,422 | +8, a7 R2 
Maine 19, 181 12, 34 939 
Massachusetts 255, 180 |+18, 195 . 87, 677 
New Hampshire 27,120 | +1 22 ) 
Rhode Island } 50,473 [+15 0, 042 0). 904 
Vermont | 9, 53 6 Q2 
Region II-III: | 
Delaware | 6,000 | —2, 5, 514 Mi2 
New Jersey 257, 596 |—34, fi 239, 964 72 
New York 858,378 | +7 726, 289 7 
Pennsylvania 312, 297 | —28, 2 {78 
,ecion v: | 
District of Co- | | 
lumbia 18, 624 | — 488 8, 044 7 8 7,482 
Maryland | 64,735 . 517 |+10, 142 25.914 1.7 2 { 
North Carolina 70, 385 | +6, 216 | +7. 255 49, 22) 62, 5 12.779 
Virginia 33,170 | —8, 833 | 687 14, 591 0), 323 84 
West Virginia 12,750 —3,158 |—12, 044 9, 308 40), 927 8,912 
Region V | 
Kentucky 17, 095 2 RG) 
Michigan 66, 667 | 199, SF 79 
Ohio | 68, 587 | 12 ) 198 
Region VI: | 
Illinois 178, 4 1 8.7 
Indiana 32, 469 ie 8 21 
Wisconsin 16, 240 29, 4 8 
Region VII: 
Alabama 51,675 | —5, 564 —513 16, 849 4 0 
Florida 50,499 | —3, 978 |—10, 782 18, 779 4 7,151 
Georgia we | 46,920 —1, 557 —6, HOS 27, 726 5, SAD 21, 054 
Mississippi | 22,077 | —8,145 | +1, 211 7, 164 19,1 5 917 
South Carolina...| 15, 441 | —3,328 —899 6, 227 13, 422 5, 405 
Tennessee _....| 82,188 |—14, 580 |—17, 194 34, 449 77, 227 2,054 
Region VIII: 
Iowa ‘ —S8, 649 | —2,092 10, 619 2, 635 ), 877 
Minnesota ¢ —587 | +5, 525 9, 598 28, 409 8,134 
Nebraska 2) —4,669 | —2,117 2, 863 5, 934 2 304 
North Dakota 3, 329 | - $21 911 3 2 1 
South Dakota_-- 2, 263 —étt | 989 2,15 038 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas | 34,662 |—17, 088 —15] 8, 358 32, 78 7.683 
Kansas | 23,664 |—11, 389 7, 165 9, 454 22 44 g 998 
Missouri 115, 765 —, 887 31, 790 45, 308 105, 134 41.059 
Oklahoma___.._..| 23,817 | —6,895 |—10, 309 7, 856 91, 544 6. 970 
Region X: | 
Louisiana 7 | 38,354 | —9,175 | —4, 689 11,031 34, 028 f48 
New Mexico | 6,152 | —2,027 +781 1, 563 H, Si 478 
Texas 36, 133 —7,749 |—14, 474 15, 102 (0, 167 2, 348 
Region XI: } 
Colorado | 12, 105 —3, 452 2,011 5, 138 8,8 570 
Idaho 11, 835 6,043 R84 $, 090 11, 247 86 
Montana | 14,423 | —4,338 | +2, 113 4°641 | 12, 82 110 
Utah | 13,739 | —4, 399 2,186 4,925 12, 54¢ 74 
W yoming 2, 741 —1, 393 + 26 1, 147 2, 3% 9&9 
Region XII 
Arizona 3, 197 00 4, 892 12, 2 4, 589 
California 781, 426 653 | 340,745 | 724,04 295 
Nevada... 6, 999 788 2, 922 6, ¢ 2,8 
Oregon 51, 826 128 17, 0 48,8 
Washington 112, 27 , 460 37, 580 | 107, 652 6, 243 
Regions XIII and 
XIV: | 
Alaska . | 4, 937 - 6 3, 231 1, 667 4, 58 ] 
Hawaii_..--.--..-| 7,172 | +1,061 | +4,474| 3,490 | 6, 418 186 


1 In some States 1 claim covers more than ! week. 
2 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no } ion 
for filing such claims. 
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The increase of nearly 1,000 in Geor- __siery mills due to lack of orders, and weather sent construction, lumbering, 
gia was attributed to lay-offs in the to seasonal canning workers’ filing for logging, and agricultural operations 
tufted-textiles industry, to shut- their new benefit year. into full swing. In some instances, 
downs of lumber camps because of bad The continued claims load declined however, work was hampered by a 
weather, to mass lay-offs in the ho- in 41 States primarily because better shortage of materials caused by the 


Table 4.—Number of individuals compensated during weeks ended in April 1948 and number of weeks compensated and amount of 
benefits paid in April 1948, by State 


{Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 14, 1948] 


All types of unemployment Total unemployment 



















































Individuals oneanee during weeks | Weeks compensated 
Region and State Weeks A veraie 
Amount of change | Benefits pdaxcay Benefits | ‘Veokly 
from— paid ? pensated paid 4 payment 
April3 | April10 | April 17 | April 24 | Number ene ES =i 
March April 
| 1948 1947 
Total ‘ 947,251 | 923,239 | 849,944 | 895, 225 |4,030,079 |—212, 334 | —67, 964 576, 409 3, 825, 682 |$70, 691, 397 $18. 48 
Region I: | | | 
Connecticut - - - 11,119 | 9, 380 5, 802 44,591 | —16, 100 +3, 538 882, 406 42, 435 | 856, 328 20.18 
Maine _.....--- 7, 559 | 1,049 7,453 | 33,328 | +1,768| +4, 640 484, 569 29, 834 | 430, 445 14. 43 
Massachusetts 42, 358 | 39, 322 43,943 | 193,115 | —12| —4,361 4,044,075 | 173,343 | 3,850, 103 22. 21 
New Hampshire 4, 543 | 4, 362 | 4,681 | 18,372] -—1,829 +6, 666 | , 710 17, 038 | 261, 691 | 15. 36 
Rhode Island_. 8, 600 | 2, 053 22,178 | 50,668 5 +19, 979 . , 533 49, 388 1, 031, 845 | 20. 89 
Vermont aa 1, 804 | 890 1, 335 | 7, 301 | | +2,349 22, 931 7,007 119, 932 17.12 
Region I-III: | | | | 
Delaware. -..-- ; 1, 244 5, 470 | —1,720 82, 313 } 79, 080 | 15. 40 
New Jersey ---.. | é 57,119 260, 201 | |} —8, 425 5, 001, 391 4, 868, 487 19. 64 
New York. _-- | 167,981 | 169, 262 | 745, 661 —3, 798 | —50. 308 | 14, 358, 674 313, 640, 740 | $19. 26 
Pennsylvania--- | 66, 517 59, 285 58, 596 263,823 | —41,911 | —96, 687 4, 513, 229 4,452, 238 | 17. 28 
Region IV: | | | | 
District of Columbia 5, 764 | 3, 845 | 3, 461 19, 573 —2,412 | +2,517 19, 365 | 329, 200 | 17. 00 
Marvland a 11, 776 | 11, 985 14, 647 | 57,724 | +3,025 +2, 017 51, 998 | 964, 388 | 18. 55 
North Carolina ‘ 10,070 | 14,440 | 12,441 57,479 | +7,541 +8, 698 | 5 574, 698 10. 5- 
Virginia 6, 499 6, 842 7,509 | 28,649] —9,473 +1, 479 | 27, 224 344, 807 12. 67 
West Virginia- -- 6, 980 | 6, 753 | 7, 822 30, 843 | —18, 309 | —12, 300 21, 887 339, 470 5.51 
Region V: } | | | | | 
Kentucky - --.-.-- 6, 829 6,696 | 36,143 | —2,845 +4, 714 | 35, 412 393, 779 | 11.12 
Michigan..-..... 49, 721 44,007 | 206,373 | +2,628 | +64, 820 202,141 | 4,130, 903 | 20. 44 
Ohio-. eelicbualaiants 25,221 | 24,687] 113,251 | —14, 817 +5, 686 109,040 | 1,930,012 | 17.70 
Region VI: | | 
0 >a 40, 134 48, 205 20 | —14, 540 +8, 918 3, 854, 160 200,581 | 3,726,914 | 18. 58 
Indiana 14, 214 12, 569 8 | —11,291 | +21, 361 990, 428 55, 387 | 960, 427 17. 34 
Wisconsin 6, 468 5, 894 | 55 | —7,091 | +8,115 | 475,829 24,227| 438,924 18. 12 
Region VII: | | 
Alabama 8, 52 | —1,180 607, 862 39, 658 592, 676 14. 94 
Florida. - 7, 294 | | | —5,530 | 449, 672 31, 511 439, 730 13. 95 
Georgia : 7, 374 | | —8, 484 443, 103 31, 811 | 428, 649 | 13. 47 
Mississippi - - - - 3, 711 | +2, 070 199, 844 14, 881 | 190, 718 12. 82 
South Carclina- -- 4, 452 2 +3, 164 | 288, 187 19, 273 | 282, 084 | 14. 64 
Tennessee 15, 765 76, 999 —9,059 | 1,028, 636 74,307 | 1,004, 559 13. 52 
Region VIII: | | 
Iowa i 4,052 18, 337 | +904 284, 972 16, 940 270, 445 | 15. 96 
Minnesota 11, 351 53, 904 | | +-11, 685 50, 815 759, 809 | 14. 95 
Nebraska 1, 629 | 7, 768 —2, 149 £ } 108, 229 15.18 
North Dakota 712 | 3, 614 +744 3, | 58, 966 | 18. 03 
South Dakota. 335 | 2, 310 +727 2,177 | 34, 510 | 15. 85 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas 5, 653 | 6, 914 28, 547 | e +4, 621 437,779 26, 812 | 422,074 | 
Kansas 4, 800 | 4, 635 21,434 | —8,832 —6, 049 319, 803 20, 155 306, 600 | 
Missouri 18, 077 20,981 | 98,434 | +12,032 | —13,753 | 1,562,840 94, 200 , 530, 964 | 
Oklahoma ii 7, 286 6, 263 32,223 | —5,529 | —4,319 519, 103 30, 781 | 504, 157 
Region X: | . | } 
Louisiana . 2, 642 f 10, 492 | 11, 450 | 49, 605 rf +3, 931 695, 461 46, 926 671, 466 14. 31 
New Mexico 1, 320 1,118 5, 653 —288 +2, 458 91, 602 5, 467 89, 553 16. 38 
Texas 8, 522 7, 832 40,492 | —5,324 | —17,210 538, 789 37, 598 514, 282 | 13. 68 
Region XI: | | | 
Colorado 2, 077 1, 755 976 6, 215 —4, 083 +1, 846 90, 144 6, 093 88, 743 14. 56 
Idaho Sovae 3,178 2, 510 11, 349 — 4,027 +3, 216 206, 769 11, 039 | 202, 828 | 18. 37 
Montana 3, 367 3, 162 3, 069 1 +3, 068 200, 233 12, 448 200, 233 16. 09 
Utah - 2, 622 2, 929 2, 823 1 +1, 928 271, 394 11, 243 257, 000 22. 86 
Wyoming....- 840 627 452 +164 48, 320 2, 530 46, 961 18. 56 
Region XII: 
Arizona ios 2, 031 1,781 | +611 6, 994 128, 836 | 18. 42 
California 158, 977 158, 559 —1, 755 721, 358 | 14, 886, 518 20. 64 
Nevada 1, 891 1, 591 +1, 878 6, 408 128, 476 20. 05 
Oregon - - - ‘ 11, 666 9, 311 —9, 697 31, 41, 640 711, 171 17. 08 
Washington. -. 26, 894 22, 913 — 29, 593 1, 909, 984 100, 675 1, 848, 039 18. 36 
fegions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska 1, 576 1, 764 1,517 1, 331 +4, 486 171, 769 7, 127 167, 547 23. 51 
Hawaii , 1, 103 1,016 1, 501 1, 765 +4, 617 109, 243 4, 518 91, 163 20. 18 





1 The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of 
weeks compensated, which may result in a slight overstatement of the number 
of individuals. 


2 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
combined-wage plan. 
3 Data estimated by State agency. 
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coal strike and the resulting curtail- 
ment of railroad schedules. Nine 
States—Arkansas, California, Kansas, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, and Washing- 


Table 5.—Ratio of State insured unemploy- 
ment ' in week ended April 10, 1948, to 
average covered employment in 1946 





Ratio 
(per- 
cent) 
Average | of in- 
Insured | covered | sured 
- aii unem- | employ-| unem- 
Region and Stats ploy- ment ? ploy- 
ment! (in thou-| ment 
sands) | to cov- 
ered 
employ- 
ment 

Total 1, 090, 590 (30, 109.5 3.6 

Region I: 
Connecticut 15, 722 593. 3 2.6 
Maine 12, 132 167.2 7.3 
Massachusetts 61,718 | 1,413.8 4.4 
New Hampshire 6, 617 126. 0 5.3 
Rhode Island 1, 074 231.0 5 
Vermont 2, 324 61.4 3.8 

Region II-III: 

Jelaware 1,473 83.3 1.8 
New Jersey 57,494 | 1,221.7 4.7 
New York 198, 463 | 4, 087.4 4.9 
Pennsylvania_. 75, 558 | 2,826.6 2.7 

Region IV: 
District of Columbia 4, 231 210.0 2.0 
Maryland 14, 598 521.2 2.8 
North Carolina 16, 769 584.9 2.9 
Virginia : 7, 346 451.1 1.6 
West Virginia 9, 357 346.9 2.7 
Region V | 
Kentucky 10, 177 333. 4 3.1 
Michigan 50,340 | 1,430.5 3.5 
Ohio 36, 287 | 2,017.4 1.8 
Region VI 
Illinois 77, 057 | 2,232.4 3.5 
Indiana 17, 456 803. 5 2.2 
Wisconsin 8, 009 667.8 1.2 
Region VII | 
Alabama 11, 722 380.0 3.1 
Florida 11, 435 354.8 3.2 
Georgia 10, 644 486. 1 2.2 
Mississippi 5, 270 168. 5 3.1 
South Carolina 5, 476 279.5 2.0 
Tennessee ; 22, 205 461.8 4.8 
Region VIII 
lowa 5, 378 310. 1 1.7 
Minnesota 14, 966 503. 2 3.0 
Nebraska 2, 076 144.1 | 1.4 
North Dakota 883 34.9 2.5 
South Dakota 612 43.0 1.4 
Region IX 
Arkansas 197.0 4.3 
Kansas 208. 7 2.6 
Missouri 722. 3.7 
Oklahoma 9, 897 237.6 4.2 
Region X: 
Louisiana 13, 072 379.5 3.4 
New Mexico 1, 508 72.2 2.1 
Texas : 14,126 | 1,016.1 1, 
Region XI 
Colorado. . 2, 504 175. 2 1.4 
Idaho 3, 064 76.7 4.0 
Montana 3, 534 83. 2 4.2 
Utah ; 3, 342 106. 3 3.1 
Wyoming... 646 46. 2 1.4 
Region XII: 
Arizona 3, 016 88.3 3.4 
California : 180, 861 | 2,322.8 7.8 
Nevada 1, 662 36.9 4.5 
Oregon 12, 162 284.0 4.3 
Washington 25, 925 479.9 5.4 


1 Represents number of continued claims for un- 
employment in the week in which the 8th of the 
month falls. 

2 Average number of workers in covered employ- 
ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, ete.) ending nearest the 15th of each 
month in 1946; corrected to Jan. 15. 1948. 


ton—reported declines of more than 
10,000. The largest were in Washing- 
ton (35,400) and New Jersey (34,600). 

Of the 10 States reporting increases 
in continued claims, seven began new 
benefit years. Part of the increases 
in these seven States was caused by 
claims from beneficiaries who had 
exhausted their benefit rights in the 
preceding benefit year and were still 
unemployed. Among the seven, Illi- 
nois reported the largest increase— 
56,400—in which material shortages 
caused by labor disputes were a con- 
tributing factor. Other increases of 


more than 10,000 were reported by 
Massachusetts (18,800), Rhode Island 
(15,100), and Maine (12,200). 

The other three States with a heav- 
ier claims load were Hawaii, New 
York, and North Carolina. In Hawaii, 
seasonal unemployment in the pine- 
apple industry and a general slump in 


most industries, particularly in the 
construction, wholesale trade, and 
service industries, accounted for the 


increase in continued claims. A 
shortage of steel and continuing un- 
employment in the needle trades were 
responsible for New York’s increase, 


Table 6.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment allowances, April 1948 





State 
Total 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado A 
Connecticut ___. 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida...........-. 


Georgia - - 
Hawaii__. 
Idaho -- 
Illinois_-. 
Indiana - - 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky a 
Louisiana ---.-..---. 


Ma San seNtiel MRE 


Maryland............- 
Massachusetts - . . 
Michigan - - -..- ‘ coos 
Minnesota - -...--.- “ 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada EL i ES 
New Hampshire - - _----.-- ee aes 


New Jersey. -....- 
New Mexico. -.---- 
New York sebalnavie 
North Carolina - - - 
North Dakota___-.. 
Ohio St sete 
Oklahoma. .-_.-_- . 
Oregon ad 
Pennsylvania_ - 
Puerto Rico 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina__- 
South Dakota___--. 
Tennessee _. 


Vermont. 
Virginia _— 
Washington... --- 2 
West Virginia-_-- 

Wisconsin. ._-.-- 
Wyoming.--.-....-- 





1 Represents activities under provisions of title V 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; ex- 
cludes data for self-employed veterans. 
Readjustment 


Source: Data reported to the 








Weeks 




















Initial Continued . Pay- 
claims claims apes 5s al ments 
sated 
298, 532 2, 322, 644 2, 337,319 | $46, 940, 449 
ail 5, 280 47, 759 46, 886 
330 3, 040 2, 940 
| 2, 276 12, 683 13, 959 
| 2, 617 33, 777 33, 550 
32, 842 234, 197 244, 558 4 
2, 124 18, 030 18, 343 
3, 494 26, 579 25, O3¢ 
.| 421 | 3, 887 902 
| 537 14, 485 15, 92¢ 
7, 927 | 60, 022 59, OLE 1 
| 41, 734 
4, 666 
| 11, 962 
} 85, 779 
41, 394 
14, 094 
| 19, 849 
| 39, 994 
48, 045 
30, 243 
} 24, 380 483, 300 
93, 366 1, 854, 783 
103, 953 2 062, 954 
62, 322 1, 234, 743 
18, 367 364, 820 
68, 208 1, 351, 606 
10, 260 204, 407 
6, 843 134, 432 
2, 263 44,818 
13, 506 267, 471 
8, 230 7, 67 91, 966 1, 833, 289 
1, 224 2, 8Ac 14, 178 281, 824 
| 53, 584 2, 213 268, 300 813, 910 
5, 110 | , 8 39, 843 793, 093 
274 | 6, 137 7,911 155, 518 
12, 110 79, 093 75,362 | 1, 489,017 
2, 585 | 36, 354 36, 990 733, 983 
4, 494 31, 183 30, 976 613, 950 
26, 844 209, 685 201, 720 4, 024, 810 
896 12, 871 13, 79€ 275, 628 
| 
| 1, 148 | 16, 698 17, 478 
ea 2, 643 27, 364 27, 087 
| 305 6, 162 7, 122 
| 3, 632 52, 633 13, 486 l 
6, 389 89, 510 86, 835 l 
1, 647 10, 883 11, 513 
726 7, 968 7, 820 
3, 800 32, 504 34, 067 
6, 988 41,212 41, 359 
3, 730 44, 864 39, 747 
3, 731 22, 683 21, 906 
230 2, 352 2, 519 


Allowance Service, Veterans Administration, by 
unemployment insuraiice agencies in 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by 
the Veterans Administration for Puerto Rico 
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while in North Carolina the rise was 
attributed to lay-offs in furniture, to- 
bacco, hosiery, and textile firms. More 
than half the continued claims in 
North Carolina were taken in local 
offices in the tobacco areas. 

Unemployment during the week 
ended April 10, as represented by the 
ratio of continued claims to covered 
employment, was 3.6 percent, the same 
proportion as in March. Eight 
States — Arkansas, Idaho, Kansas, 
Mississippi, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, and Washing- 
ton—showed declines of at least a full 
percentage point. Rhode Island’s 
ratio dropped from 4.1 to 0.5 percent, 
largely because of administrative fac- 
tors. In all States west of the Missis- 
sippi except California, the ratios re- 
mained the same as in March or de- 
clined. The five States in Region XII 
continued to show relatively high 
ratios; only Arizona had a ratio below 
the national average. California’s 7.8 
percent was the highest in the Nation. 
Washington’s 5.4 percent was the third 
highest. Maine’s 7.3 percent was the 
result of administrative factors. At 
the other extreme, 11 States had ratios 
below 2 percent. These 11 included 
some of the more industrialized States, 
such as Delaware, Ohio, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. 

Both the amount of benefits paid 
to unemployed covered workers and 
the average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries dropped during April for the 
first time since November 1947. Bene- 
fit expenditures decreased from $76.6 
million in March to $73.6 million in 
April, with all but 10 States reporting 
declines. California and Michigan 
were the only large industrial States 
to show increases. The average check 
for total unemployment during the 
tnonth was $18.48, as compared with 
$18.29 in March. From March to 
April the average weekly number of 
beneficiaries dropped from 924,300 to 
903,900. Most of the nine States that 
began new benefit years in April re- 
ported substantial fluctuations dur- 
ing the month in the number of bene- 
ficiaries because of the shift from the 
old to the new benefit years. 


Veterans’ Unemployment Allow- 
ances 


In April the number of unemployed 
male veterans of World War II was 
less than the number in March and 
substantially less than the number a 
year earlier, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. Claims and payments 
under the veterans’ unemployment al- 
lowance program were also appre- 
ciably less than in the preceding 
month, reflecting in part the resump- 
tion of outdoor activities. 

Initial claims filed by veterans were 
16 percent less than in March and 
17.6 percent less than in April 1947. 
Forty-seven States registered declines 
in initial claims; in 36 States the per- 
centage decrease was greater than the 
national average. Continued claims 
dropped to 2.3 million—20.7 percent 
less than in March and 40.6 percent 
below the April 1947 total. All States 
but Hawaii shared in the decline. 

April payments of $46.9 million com- 
pensated for 2.3 million weeks of un- 
employment. The amount paid and 
the number of weeks compensated 
represented declines of 16 and 18 per- 
cent from the March figures. 





Nonfarm Placements 


Total nonfarm placements in April 
were 10.9 percent higher than in 
March, primarily as a result of in- 
creases in placements in the construc- 
tion, trade, transportation, and service 
industries. All but five States made 
more placements; 32 States reported 
increases of more than 10 percent. 

Placements of women in April rep- 
resented a somewhat smaller propor- 
tion of all nonfarm placements than 
in any of the past 4 months. The 
number for the country as a whole re- 
mained at the March level, though 
each of 14 States reported a rise of 
more than 10 percent and 18 States 
reported smaller increases. 

Veterans’ placements were 48.8 per- 
cent of all male nonfarm placements 


during the month—a smaller propor- 
tion than in any month since July 
1946. April placements rose to 147,- 
845, which was 14 percent higher than 
the March figure and 5.5 percent less 
than in April 1947. Increases in 43 
States accounted for the national rise 
and 10 States had increases of more 
than 40 percent. 


Table 7.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
April 1948 








Mississippi___-.-.-.-.- 
South Carolina. ........ 
ennessee 


U.S. Employment Serv- | »,,. , Veter- 
ice region and State Total |Women! gng1 
Total a 457, 788 |154, 625 | 147, 845 
Region I: 
Connecticut. _._._.___- 6, 939 2, 645 2, 023 
Maine-___- ae 2, 702 | 764 | 910 
Massachusetts aan 9,102 | 3,773 2, 920 
New Hampshire_._--- | 1,608 517 592 
Rhode Island___._____. 2, 233 1, 293 458 
ees. 23 298 | 396 
Region II | 
.. 35,024 | 11,870 
Region III: | 
Delaware 486 336 
New Jersey. | 5,685) 2,188 
Pennsylvania 8,063 | 7,262 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. - 3, 835 1, 351 1, 254 
Maryland. PAS ee 5, 425 1, 415 1, 872 
North Carolina.........| 9,927 | 2,775 | 3,370 
Virginia eee Fo 2, 566 1, 982 
West Virginia__- : 3,732 | 1,516 1, 159 
Region V: | 
Kentucky_____._..___- 2,378 | 730 | 885 
SSS 10,591 | 2,125 | 4,360 
2 Ree 26, 061 7, 642 8, 020 
Region VI: 
RS pasisocinincbanarn | 14,390 | 4,427] 5,389 
OUD asin cn caacccei | 9,850) 3,230) 3,065 
|| see 9,897 | 3, 046 3, 923 
Region VII: 
eee 613 3, 492 
ees 709 3, 402 
Georgia _- , 801 3, 624 
9 
2, 
4, 


$9 Bo.19 $0 Go 
- be 
os 








Region VIII: | 
a ee ee 1, 589 3, 147 
Minnesota... ........-- 1, 797 3, 464 
aaa 718 1, 503 
North Dakota____.__-- 488 640 
South Dakota__-_._-_.-_| 265 | 896 
Region IX: 
OS Eee 2, 920 2, 812 
Kansas. ._._._- 1,823 | 3,247 
|... 2, 484 3, 306 
Oklahoma...........-- 2, 878 4, 445 
Region X: } } 
SAMODR.. .... ...--255- 6,032 | 1, 528 2, 328 
New Mexico. _.......-- 4, 206 | 670 | 1,776 
Ra: 38, 291 | 10, 471 | 12,462 
Region XI: | 
oe 5, 386 | 877 2, 403 
ae Sees | 3,041 | 515 | = 1, 505 
Montana_-____-_- necbaaen 2, 298 | 362 1, 042 
| eee 2, 226 | 464 | 1,043 
Wyoming. .......-..... | 1,087} 194] 399 
Region XII: | 
pS eee 3,631 | 1,002] 1,325 
California............- 31, 730 | 10,985 | 10,902 
aie 1, 611 512 | 455 
ETE IIe |} 5,128 1, 063 2, 120 
Washington.___....--- 6, 925 


1, 335 2, 575 





1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
Source: Department of Labor, U. 8S. Employ- 
ment Service. 
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Old-A ge and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly Benefits, April 1948 


At the end of April, monthly bene- 
fits were in current-payment status 
for 2.1 million beneficiaries whose 
monthly benefits totaled $41.3 million 
(table 1). 

Monthly benefits were awarded dur- 
ing April to 56,400 persons, 16 percent 
fewer than in March. All types of 
benefits except parent’s. benefits 
shared in the decline. The percentage 
decrease ranged from 6 percent for 
child’s benefits to 21 percent for pri- 
mary benefits. 

Certifications in April totaled $44.4 
million for monthly benefits and $3.0 
million for lump-sum death payments. 


Family Benefits, December 31, 1947 


At the end of 1947, monthly bene- 
fits were in current-payment status 
for at least one member of more than 
1.3 million families. Table 2 gives a 
distribution of these families accord- 
ing to the family classification of the 
beneficiaries receiving benefits and 


the average family benefit for each 
classification. 

Retired worker families constituted 
65 percent of all the families. The 
relative number of survivor families 
decreased only from 35.8 percent at 
the end of 1946 to 34.7 percent at the 
end of 1947, and the number of bene- 
ficiaries represented in these families 
decreased from 43.0 percent to 41.1 
percent. During the year there was 
an increase in the proportion of fam- 
ilies in which only an aged widow was 
receiving benefits and a decrease in 
the proportion of families consisting 
of a widowed mother and one or more 
children. Families with one or more 
children receiving benefits constituted 
about the same proportion of all fam- 
ilies at the end of both years. 


The average benefit in current-pay- 
ment status at the end of 1947 for a 
retired worker with no dependents 
receiving benefits was $25.30 for men 
and $19.90 for women. For a retired 
worker and his wife the average was 


$39.60. For survivor families the aver- 
age benefit ranged from $13.20 for a 
family in which only one child was 
receiving benefits to $52.20 for a fam- 
ily consisting of a widowed mother 
and three or more children, all re- 
ceiving benefits. 

A comparison of family benefits in 
current-payment status at the end of 
1947, 1946, and 1944 (the first year for 
which such information is available) 
is presented in table 2. For each fam- 
ily classification the average benefit 
increased, mainly because each year 
the average award was larger. This 
latter increase was due to the change 
in the method of computing primary 
benefit amounts, as authorized by the 
1946 amendments; the higher wages 
on which the benefits were based; and 
the increased number of annual in- 
crements used in computing benefit 
amounts. Awards under section 210 
of the Social Security Act as amended 
in 1946 to survivors of certain veterans 
of World War II and awards under 
the 1946 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act also contributed to the 
increase in the average award of sur- 
vivor benefits. Other provisions of the 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in current-payment status' at end of the month by type of benefit and month, April 1947-—April 1948, and 
monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, April 1948 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 14, 1948] 









































Total Primary | Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Item | “. Pe ee ~~ ee ee es eee ae a 
Number lameount Number Amount| yy |Amount —— Amount —_ |Amount — Amount — Amount 
Monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at end of 
month: 
1947 
April... 1, 771, 600 $33, 769.7| 767, 780/$18, 922.3) 236,341) $3, 080. : $2, 667.9, 8, 288 $110.0 
May 1, 805, 219) 34, 480. 2 ‘ 9) 241,224) 3, 148. 2 0} 8, 653 115.0 
June. 1, 832, 285) 35, 071. 5 2) 245, 364) 3, 206. 2, 9. 
July... 1, 855, 330) 35, 598. 5 249, 540) 3, 265. 2 
August... 1, 876, 967| 36, 094. 9 : 3, 318. 
September 1, 903, 351) 36, 655. 7 7. 
October 1, 930, 5.9 7 
November 1, 952, .8 
December 1, 978, 2 1.8 
| | | 
1948 
January ?, 008, 891, 182) 22, 215.4) 273,913) 3,612.3) 529,660) 6,773.8) 167,578) 3,420.8) 135,480) 2,773. 5/10, 196 137.3 
February 2, 040, 909, 187} 22, 706.0) 278, 951 3, 685.1) 535,074) 6,854.3) 170,969) 3,493.1) 136,379) 2,796.4 10, 299 138.8 
March 2, O80, 929, 291) 23, 245.8) 284,875) 3,769.4) 542,097) 6,955.7) 175,946} 3,598.8) 137,666) 2, 827. 6/10, 437 140.7 
Serer 2, 115, 064) 41, 306.6) 946, 133) 23, 706.7) 289, 537) 3, 838.6) 549,128) 7,058.5) 180,419) 3,693.5) 139,193) 2, 865. 5/10, 654 143.8 
Monthly benefit actions, April | | 
1948: | | 
In force 2? beginning of month 2, 369, 812) 47, 063. 2:1, 094, 963) 27, 730.4) 326,697) 4,356.9) 571,802) 7,333.0) 178,837) 3,655.4) 186,963) 3,845. 4/10, 550 142.1 
Benefits awarded in month 56,400; 1,190.4 25, 945 692. 2 9, 054 126.6) 11, 47 161.4 5, 241 109. 5 4, 333 06.7 280 4.0 
Entitlements terminated 3 17, 713 332. 6 6, 382 159.5, 3, 228 41.7 4, 763 63.5 728 14.0 2, 539 52. 9 7 1.0 
Net adjustments ¢ =. 160 16, 2 14 10. 2 —3 1.2 122 3.6 —2 —0.1 29 1.3 0 
In force end of month 2, 408, 659) 47, 937. 3:1, 114, 540) 28, 273.3) 332,520) 4,443.0) 578,708) 7, 434.6) 183,348) 3, 750.8) 188,786) 3, 890. 6/10, 757 145.1 
! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- > Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement t fit 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month's benefit. for some other reason. 
4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum pr ns 


2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 
cumulative from January 1940. 


and from recomputations and administrative actions. 
5 Less than $50. 
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Table 2.—Number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits at end of 1947, and 
average monthly benefit in current-payment status at end of 1947, 1946, and 1944, by 


family group 


[Based on 20-percent sample; average benefits shown to the nearest 10 cents; data corrected to May 20, 1948} 


Family classification of beneficiaries 


Total 
Retired worker familic 
Worker only-- 
Male 
Female _- 
Worker and wife__-. 
Worker and 1 child 
Worker and 2 or more children 
Worker, wife, and 1 or more children ! 


Survivor families -- 
Aged widow i 
Widowed mother only 2 
Widowed mother and 1 child 
Widowed mother and 2 children 
Widowed mother and 3 or more children 


1 child only-- 

2 children 

3 children 

4 or more children 
1 aged parent 

2 aged parents 


| Figures subject to large probable sampling error 
because too few cases in sample. 


1946 amendments, analogous to those 
that served to increase the average 
benefit awarded, authorized similar 
procedures for recomputing and 


| Number of | Number of Average monthly amount 





families hentia. per family at end of— 
| (in thou- aries (in - ee - _ 
sands) thousands) 1947 1946 1944 
1, 339. 5 1, 978.2 
874.7 1, 165.8 
589. 6 589.6 | $24. 20 3. 90 $23. 00 
470.8 470.8 25. 30 . 90 24.10 
118.8 118.8 19. 90 9. 60 | 19. 30 
269. 0 537.9 | 39.60 39. 00 37. 90 
10. 5 21.1 38. 40 37.20 | 35.70 
5:4 16.5 47.70 47.40 44, 60 
o2 .6 53. 70 51. 30 48. 50 
464.7 812.5 
164. 2 164. 2 20. 40 20. 20 20. 20 
4.3 4.3 20. 20 19. 90 19. 90 
69.1 138.3 | 35.40 34. 60 34. 40 
39. 3 117.8 48. 80 48. 20 47. 30 
22. 6 92.1 52. 20 51. 40 50. 10 
| | 
83.1 | 83.1 | 13.20] 13.00 12. 90 
37.4 74.8 25. 60 25.10 24. 90 
15.4 46.1 36. 30 35. 50 35. 10 
20. 1 81.9 47.70 46. 80 | 45. 80 
8.5 8.5 13. 60 13. 20 13. 20 
8 1.5 25. 60 25. 60 | 24. 70 








2 Benefits of child or children were being withheld 


at end of 1947. 


thereby increasing certain benefits al- 
ready on the rolls. The amendments 
also provided for recomputation of 
benefits to take into account wages 


earned by a primary beneficiary after 
entitlement to benefits. 

A comparison of the relative num- 
ber of families in each classification, 
by intervals of amount of family bene- 
fits in current-payment status, is 
shown in table 3. For each classifi- 
cation the distribution shows concen- 
tration at amounts corresponding to 
primary benefit amounts of $20-$30 
and at the minimum benefit amounts. 
There is also some concentration at 
the maximum amounts. 

Fewer than 800 families were receiv- 
ing the maximum benefit of $85. This 
number is low because of the neces- 
sary combination of conditions gov- 
erning the primary benefit amount 
and the family classification of bene- 
ficiaries. Before 1943 it was impossi- 
ble for a family to receive the $85 
maximum because a family benefit is 
limited to twice the primary benefit 
amount, and the maximum primary 
benefit possible in 1942 was $42.40. 
The $85 maximum benefit can now 
be paid only to families consisting of 
a retired worker and two or more de- 
pendents, a widowed mother and three 
or more children, or four or more 
children. 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary families by monthly amount of family benefit in current-payment status at end of 1947, 


[Based on 20-percent sample; average benefits shown to the nearest 10 cents; data corrected to May 20, 1948] 


Retired worker 


for each specified family group 








Widowed moth 
children 


er and Children only 

















only : Retired | | 
ae : ts SS Retired | worker | Aged | 
Monthly family benefit amount mae on and1 | widow | 
and wife : | : ‘ : ‘ : 
i le child | F 2chil- | 3or more shi 2 chil- 3chil- | 4ormore 
Male Female | | 1 child dren | children | 1 child dren dren | children 
— “<i... ba ns Soe PE igs Fan oer | | 
Total number ! 470, 800 118,800 | 269,000 10,500 | 164, 200 69,100 | 39,300 | 22,600} 83,100 37, 400 15, 400 20, 100 
Total percent 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than $10.00 2.8 0 0 0 B 5.1 3.1 0 0 
10.00-14.99__.__- 415.2 531.4 " 16.7 4.5 0 0 67.4 11.9 $1.2 0 
15.00-19.99_.._. 9.1 14.7 610.4 | 10. 7 32.8 4.1 | 4.5 3,1 23. 4 8.7 11.4 3.3 
20.00-24.99______ 26.0 33. 1 5.0 5.5 26.7 4.7 3.1 8.7 84,1 26.3 5.7 12.7 
25.00-29.99....... sac 21.6 14.0 5.3 6.1 13.0 16.9 2.8 3.6 24.5 6.9 5.3 
30.00-34.99_........-.- 14.2 4.2 | 15.6 18.3 10.0 19. 2 4.0 4.4 17.5 19.1 5.5 
35.00-39.99 8.1 1.6 | 16.3 | 17.5 16.9 | 10.8 | 3.8 |. 7.1 18.7 5.6 
40.00-44.99 ake 105.9 101.0 13.9 12.5 14.9 13.9 8.2 3.9 15.4 10.0 
45.00-49.99__.__. 11.4 ft 8.8 13.9 13.3 10.7 14.8 
50.00-54.99__.....- 8.3 7.5 8.4 12.2 13.4 6.3 13.2 
55.00-59.99 _. .- Rk 5.7 | OP tatabe denen 11.8 12.5 11.2 | 2.6 9.6 
60.00-64.99_......-. 5.6 3.5 » 8.6 | Se 1.8 8.4 
65.00-69.99_........ | 22.5 122.5 5.7 | 9.2 12.3 6.5 
70.00-74.99...---- 5.0 | 6.0 4.0 
75.00-79.99__....- 13 3.0 3.2 2.1 
I iiccansennnccnensonacnactadavannamenn|cceudaascd sagenensseledecsedinalessedasthelketenannba Santee 2.5 1.0 
85.00... ~ 2.2 8 
Average monthly amount per family $25. 30 $19. 90 $39. 60 $38. 40 £20. 40 $35. 49 $48. 80 $52. 20 £13. 20 £25.60 $36. 30 $47.70 
1 Families with retired worker, wife, and child, or retired worker and 2 or more 6 5.9 percent at $15 minimum. 


children, or widowed mother only, or 1 or 


too few cases in sample 


2 Widow’s benefit reduced to less than $10 by primary benefit to which widow 


was concurrently entitled 


3 Family benefit is less than minimum amount because 1 or more additional 
family members were entitled to benefits which were withheld at end of 1947. 


47.1 percent at $10 minimum. 
5 15.7 percent at $10 minimum. 





2 aged parents not shown because 









7 6.2 percent at $15 minimum. 

20 maximum possible in 1947 

30 maximum possible in 1947. 
.40 maximum possible in 1947. 
50 maximum possible in 1947. 
60 maximum possible in 1947. 
18 $77.70 maximum possible in 1947. 
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In families in which only the retired 
worker was receiving benefits, 7 per- 
cent of the men and 16 percent of 
the women were receiving the mini- 
mum of $10. Six percent of the fam- 
ilies consisting of a retired worker 


and one dependent were receiving the 
minimum family benefit of $15. 
Other available data show that for 
all retired workers receiving benefits 
at the end of 1947, 46 percent of the 
women and 23 percent of the men 


were receiving primary benefits of less 
than $20. Only 2.6 percent of the 
retired women were receiving primary 
benefit amounts of $35 or more, as 
compared with 15.2 percent of the 
retired men. 





Public Assistance 


The Budgetary Needs of 
Public Assistance Recipients 
in Kentucky 


The rapid postwar rise in the cost 
of living has probably resulted in more 
frequent changes in the cost figures 
established by State public assistance 
agencies for consumption items than 
have occurred in any previous period 
of equal length. Inadequate funds 
and inadequate staff, however, have 
delayed such changes in some States. 
If payments were not meeting full 
need at former prices, State agencies 
have sometimes been reluctant to in- 
vest the staff time required for a study 
of price changes. Without current 
price data, however, agencies do not 
know the relationship between assist- 
ance payments and the actual need 
of recipients, and the percent of need 
on which payments nominally are 
based is misleading. 

The following article by John M. 
McCaslin, Senior Statistician in the 
Division of Public Assistance of the 
Kentucky Department of Welfare, 
shows how one State agency obtained 
and used data on increased prices to 
estimate their effect on the average 
requirements of the recipients of each 
type of assistance, and the extent to 
which average payments met average 
estimated need based on current price 
levels for food, clothing, rent, and 
fuel. 

The article also points up just how 
unfavorable is the situation of recipi- 
ents receiving maximum payments. 
Payments cut off by maximums are, 
in effect, payments at less than 100 
percent of need even in States that 
nominally meet need as established. 
States that authorize a reduction in 
all payments actually make a double 
cut in payments limited by maximums, 
and the resulting percent of need that 


is met, as this article shows, may be 
considerably smaller than that an- 
nounced as State policy. 


The rising cost of providing assist- 
ance for needy individuals and fam- 
ilies is a country-wide problem which 
has been accentuated by the postwar 
increases in the number of needy per- 
sons and by postwar price increases. 
The problem is particularly acute in 
the Southern States because these 
States have larger groups of needy 
persons in ratio to population and less 
capacity to provide for them. 

Kentucky shares with most other 
Southern States the problem of in- 
sufficient assistance funds to meet 100 
percent of the amount needed to cover 
minimum living costs of needy per- 
sons. Its problem is to distribute the 
available funds on the most equitable 
basis possible in relation to the needs 
of recipients. 

In August 1947, Kentucky was mak- 
ing assistance payments on the basis 
of 80 percent of the deficit between 
the recipient’s requirements and his 
income, but this was an overstatement 
of the actual percent of need met by 
the assistance programs because of 
two additional limitations on the 
amounts of payments. 

First, budgetary needs were com- 
puted from allowance schedules based 
on October 1945 prices for food and 
clothing and on 1941 rental rates. 

Second, there were the maximum 
payments of $30 for aged recipients, 
$40 for the blind, and $18 for the first 
dependent child in each family and 
$12 for each additional child. The 
effects of these two limitations had to 
be measured to learn the actual ratio 
between total assistance payments and 
total budgetary deficits as of 1947. 

Kentucky’s assistance standards in- 
clude money for the following require- 
ments if they are not otherwise avail- 
able to a recipient: food, clothing, 


shelter, fuel, light, water, household 
supplies and replacements, and medi- 
cine chest supplies. The cost of cer- 
tain other items—school supplies, in- 
surance, laundry, nursing care, and 
transportation — is included when 
specified circumstances exist. The 
State agency sets a uniform amount 
for some items and uses the amount 
actually paid for others. For shelter, 
the usual cost in the community is the 
maximum that may be included. 

The typical case does not receive the 
maximum allowance possible under 
State policies for all budget items. 
Generally speaking, food and clothing 
are budgeted at the amounts estab- 
lished by the State agency, although 
occasionally the allowance for food 
requirements is reduced because gar- 
den products are available to meet a 
portion of these requirements. Many 
families own their own homes and re- 
ceive an amount for shelter only large 
enough to pay taxes. Some other fam- 
ilies rent land on a share-crop basis, 
and when this plan includes housing, 
there is no rental allowance in the 
budget. Recipients living in house- 
holds that include nonrecipients re- 
ceive only a prorated share of the 
rental allowance. Many families re- 
ceive no money for fuel because free 
fuel is available. Electricity is not 
generally available in rural areas in 
Kentucky, and in most cases the lower 
cost of kerosene is included. Virtu- 
ally no case in rural areas would re- 
ceive an allowance for water because 
water is obtained from springs, wells, 
and cisterns. 


Effects of Price Increases 


In order to know the extent of the 
inadequacy of the allowances in use 
in August 1947, prices as of that date 
for a selected list of commodities were 
obtained in all geographical areas of 
the State. Various foods were priced 
at 137 independent food stores in 24 
counties and at an office in Louisville 
that represented about 155 chain 
stores. The 24 counties were selected 
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to provide representation for all geo- 
graphic areas in the State. Price stud- 
ies in 1941 and 1945 had shown only 
minor variations between counties in 
the prices of comparable items of food 
and clothing in the stores with lower 
prices. Clothing items were priced at 
72 stores, including two independent 
and one chain store in each of the 24 
counties. Rental costs obtained 
directly from case records when pos- 
sible, otherwise by visits to clients. 
Arriving at the over-all increase in 
the cost of requirements was princi- 
pally a problem in weighting the in- 
creases in the cost of the different 
requirements, and many of the 
weights had to be assigned on the 
basis of estimates in 
complete factual data 

The weights assigned to the various 
items of food and clothing were based 
on standard tables used by home econ- 
omists, showing the quantities and 
types of clothing required in a given 
period by persons of both sexes and 
various age groups. The first use of 


wert 


f 


the absence of 


weights occurred in averaging the 
prices from the different stores. In- 


dependent store prices were averaged 
and then given equal weights with 
chain-store prices, on the assumption 
that half the purchases made by low- 
income families were at chain stores. 
The second use of weights was made 
when the prices of the various com- 
modities were combined to arrive at 
total costs per m« persons of 
given age and sex. The over-all per- 
centage increases for food and cloth- 
ing were weighted averages of the per- 
centage increases for adults and for 
children by age groups, based on the 
estimated incidence of persons of 
these age groups in the State’s recipi- 
ents (tables 1 and 2 

Ascertaining the total increase in 


mth for 


Table 1.—Average monthly food costs for 
low-income families in Kentucky, by age 
group, October 1945 and August 1947 


¢ lv ( ig¢ 

reas 

Adults 2 15 33.9 

Children: 

12-17 years 1.8 35.1 

9-11 years 13. 2 7. 50 32.6 

6-8 year 0 + 2.4 
3-5 years ( S 31.1 
1-2 years i it 29) 
Infants 7. Of 8. 9 27.1 





Table 2.—Average monthly clothing costs 
for low-income families in Kentucky, by 
age and sex, October 1945 and August 
1947 


: October ones Per- 
Age group and sex 1945, — -entage 
increas¢ 
Adult 
Men $5, 60 $7 60 26 
Women £60) 5.9 2s 
Children: 
Boys, 12-17 year 4. 60 6. 60 43 
Girls, 12-17 year 4.50 6. 50 44 
Boys, 6-11 y 3. 50 ». 10 6 
Girls, 6-11 ye 20 4, 40 
Boys, 1-5 years 2. 90 3. 80 
Girls, 1 ve 2. 70 10 2 
Infants 2. 20 2. 50 14 


cost of rent required a somewhat dif- 


ferent approach. It was necessary to 


take into account the variations in 
costs in urban and rural areas and 
between furnished and unfurnished 


living quarters, and to consider the 
size of quarters as related to the size 
of the family group. In addition, the 
over-all percentage increases in rental 
costs were weighted by the propor- 
tions of recipients with urban and 
rural residence and adjusted for the 
estimated proportion of recipients not 
requiring rental allowances (table 3). 

The costs found in the price sur- 
veys, appropriately weighted, showed 
over-all increases of 33 percent for 
food, 32 percent for clothing, and 35 
percent for rent. A final set of 
weights was used to combine these 
increases (plus an arbitrarily deter- 
mined 20-percent increase for fuel) 
to arrive at the percent by which the 
total budgets of recipients would be 
increased if allowances were based on 
prices for August 1947. A sample 


Table 3.—Average monthly rentals for 


low-income families in Kentucky, 1941 

and 1947 

ryt > of living quart rs 1941 1947 Me 

ind size of fami satan 

Rural unfurnished 

1 person $ Sf ” 

2 or 3 person 8 10 2. 

4 or more persor 10 15 t 
Urban unfurnished 

1 person. 6 i! 3 

2 or 3 persons 10 17 ) 

{ or More persons 20 22 10 
Rural furnished: 

1 person 7 10 43 

2 or 3 persons 10 18 80 

4 or more persons 25 26 4 
Urban furnished 

] person 10 16 60 

2 or 3 persons 15 31 107 

4 or more persons 35 35 0 


Table 4.—Effect of price increases on 
budgetary needs of public assistance 
recipients in Kentucky 


Percentage Percent 

















crease ! ir Percent- by 
caer which 
distri- total 
Budget items —- bution | budeet 
iS In- 
0 aud sed 
budget | “sre 
1 | 1945 | items? ne 
si August 
1947 
Total 100 28. 5 
Food 33 4 17 
Clothing 32 19 6.1 
Kent 9 5.2 
Fuel (coal 20 7 1.4 
Other 11 
1 Percentage increases are weighted averages of the 
Increases listed in table 1 for food, table 2 for clothing, 
ind table rent, plus an arbitrarily determined 
crease ce rh ver-all increases 
} ' 
or the 3 {| s, and do not 
show t t a 
2 We s ed ms were ob- 
tained udy of 100 per ublic assist- 
n 4 cour These 
lor the pu istan¢ 
0 not show tl riat g pl 





study of cases in four counties found 
that food represented 54 percent of 
total budget costs; clothing, 19 per- 
cent; rent, 9 percent; fuel, 7 percent; 
and other items, 11 percent. Use of 
these weights resulted in the conclu- 
sion that total budgetary needs in Au- 
gust 1947 were 28.5 percent higher 
than total current allowances based 
on food and clothing prices in 1945 
and rentals in 1941 (table 4). The 
Kentucky study did not take into con- 
sideration price increases in other 
items included in the State standards 
because they are provided on the basis 
of the maximum quantities allowable 
at the prices currently paid by the re- 
cipients Price increases in these 
items, therefore, were already re- 
flected in amounts the agency 
allowed. 


the 


Budgetary Need of Aged and Blind 
Recipients 





In July 1947 the $30 maximum for 
aged recipients and the $40 limit for 
7 


affected only 1 percent of 
Only a small mar- 


the blind 
all such recipients. 
gin of error was involved, therefore, 
in assuming that, for aged and blind 
recipients, payments were equal to 80 
percent of budgetary deficit at the 
1945 price level. Raising the amount 
of the average payment to 100 per- 
cent and increasing this figure by the 
28.5-percent rise estimated from the 
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Table 5.—Percent of budgetary deficit at 
August 1947 price level met by public 
assistance payments in Kentucky 


Aid to 
Old- Aid mont 
Item age | to the |°nt cal 
assist- | blind dren 
ance (per 
’ child) 
Average payments in Au- 
gust 1947 $17.40 |$18. 40 $13. 65 
Budgetary deficit at 1945 
price level $21.75 |$23.00 | $21. 66 
August payments as per 
cent oi budgetary delicit 
at 1945 price level 80 80 63 
Budgetary deficit at Au- 
BP gust 1947 price level! $27.95 | $29. 55 $27. 83 
Percent of budgetary deficit 
met by August 1947 pay- 
ments 62 62 49 
1 Increase of 28.5 percent over 1945 price level. 


price study gave an approximate aver- 
age budgetary deficit of $27.95 for re- 
cipients of old-age assistance and 
$29.55 for recipients of aid to the 
blind. 

The processes discussed above es- 
tablished the fact that average pay- 
ments in August 1947—$17.40 for the 
aged and $18.40 for the blind—were 
actually meeting no more than 62 per- 
cent of average need at 1947 price lev- 
els (table 5). 


Effect of Aid to Dependent Children 


Maximums 


Less adequate maximums had re- 
sulted in a much more serious situa- 
tion for recipients of aid to depend- 
ent children and presented an addi- 
tional problem in determining the 
proportion of need met in this pro- 
gram. In July 1947, 4 out of 5 pay- 
ments were at the $18/12 maximums. 
Since these payments had been deter- 
mined by arbitrary limits, it was ob- 
vious that most of the families were 
not receiving the 80 percent of the 
budgetary deficit for which Kentucky 
policy called. To determine the need 
of the families in terms of prices in 
1945, data from the budget sheets in 


1These amounts are somewhat too low 
because the 28.5-percent price increase 
was applied to the average budgetary defi- 
cit instead of to average requirements. 
The latter data were not available in the 
State office. As is shown later, however, 
when the increase was applied to the cost 
of requirements as well as to the budget- 
ary deficits for aid to dependent children, 
the proportion of need which payments 
represented was changed by only 1 per- 
cent. 


individual case records were sum- 
marized for a sample of all cases. The 
average budgetary deficit in 1945, in- 
creased by the 28.5-percent over-all 
price increase, resulted in a deficit, at 
1947 prices, of $27.83 per dependent 
child. The August 1947 average pay- 
ment of $36 per family was actually 
meeting 63 percent of the average 
budgetary deficit at the old price lev- 
els and would meet only 49 percent at 
1947 levels (table 5). 

Payments met 56 percent of current 
need for families whose payments 
were less than the maximum. The 
group of families receiving maximum 
payments, however, had only 46 per- 
cent of its total budgetary deficit met. 
The study showed that the families 
who received maximum payments 
needed larger payments because they 
had less income from other sources. 
The average income of the 82 percent 
of the families in the study with pay- 
ments at maximums was $3.78 per 
family, as compared with $21.52 per 


* The 28.5-percent increase was applied 
to the budgetary deficit in this computa- 
tion to obtain results comparable with 
those for old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind. Information on requirements and 
income in this program permitted the 
more accurate procedure of increasing the 
cost of requirements and subtracting in- 
come from this cost to obtain the budg- 
etary deficit (table 6). The resulting 
deficit is larger by 75 cents per child or 
$1.99 per family than that shown in table 
5. The use of this deficit changes from 
49 to 48 percent the proportion of need 
met. 


family for the 18 percent who received 
less than the maximums. The per- 
cent of need that was met varied 
greatly even among the families get- 
ting maximum payments and was 
generally less for families in which 
few children were aided than for larg- 
er families. In the smaller families, 
it was more difficult to meet the needs 
of the mother within the margin that 
could be squeezed out of the maxi- 
mums of $18 for the first child and 
$12 for each additional child. Aver- 
age payments to one and two-child 
families met only 40 and 43 percent, 
respectively, of average current need. 
The percent of need met for individual 
families with above-average budget- 
ary deficits was, of course, still small- 
er than the average for all such fam- 
ilies shown in table 6. 


Use of Study Findings 


The State legislature convened in 
January 1948. One of its responsibil- 
ities was to appropriate funds for as- 
sistance payments for the fiscal years 
1949 and 1950. In order to have cur- 
rent information on the needs of re- 
cipients, the State agency repriced 
food and clothing as of January. The 
rise of 7.7 percent in both of these re- 
quirements since August 1947 repre- 
sented a further increase of 5.7 per- 
cent in the cost of the average budget- 
ary deficit for all recipients and re- 
duced the average percentage of need 
met by payments to 59 in old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind and 46 


Table 6.—Percent of budgetary deficit met by aid to dependent children payment for 
families getting maximum payments, by number of children, Kentucky, August 1947 ° 


Number of dependent children 


All families - 


Families receiving maximum payments 

1 child 

2 children 

3 children -- 

4 children -- 

5 children 

6 children 

7 children _--...-. 

8 children -__-- 

9 children -.--- 

10 children _. ; cae 
Families receiving less than maximum payments 


1 Average budgetary deficit represents the differ- 


ence between the average cost of requirements ad- 
justed for prices in August 1947 and average income 
other than assistance. Percent of average budgetary 





AV 
Number Average 
of families | budgetary 1 t 
in sample deficit aces © 
pie efic Amount | budgetary 
leficit 
OSS $75. 31 $36. OF 47.8 
564 77.91 H, Of 
191 44.97 18. Of 40.0 
138 70. 04 30. 00 42.8 
117 89. 51 42. ( 165.9 
418 110. 62 54.00 IR, 8 
5 128. 66 66. Of 1 
19 147. 85 78. Of 2.8 
8 160. 77 90. 00 0 
} 173. 22 102. 00 8.9 
} 1 189. 48 114. 00 60. 2 
| 1 209. 84 126. OK 60.0 
124 63. 48 35. 71 5¢ 
deficit met by the average payment differs slightly 
from that shown in table 5. See text footnote 2, 
above. 
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ar and month 


1947 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
December 


1948 
January 
February 
March 
April 


1947 
April 
May 
june 
Jul 
\ugust 
septem 
October 
November 
December 


ber 


1948 
January 
February 
March 
\ pril 





1 Data subject to revi 
participation in States adn 
under the Social Securi t 
in 0.05 } 





2 Decrease of less tl 


Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, April 1947—April 1948 ' 


Aid to dependent 
children 


)ld-age 


























vf 
issistance 
Families | Children 
Number of recipients 
384, 053 979, 620 
391, 312 996, 959 
396, 148 |1, 009, 475 
2, 279, 507 399, 688 1,017, 730 
2 404,014 |1,027, 974 
; 407,610 |1,037, 210 
2 412, 448 |1, 047, 863 
2 410, 912 |1, 046, 146 
2, 416,190 |1,059, 944 
2, 338, 645 423,096 |1,078, 775 
2 iy 792 |1,096, 609 
5 ( 676 $94 118, 180 
2 02 81. 159, 125 24, 503 
13, 194 24, 465, 90. 
9 { } x00 24, SH 
gor 77 
8, 418 45, 201 
722 85, 770, 698 
x 8 70, 336 
7 6 26, 927, 594 
7 ) 29, 062, 674 
351, 28, 808, 122 
8, 862,789 | 8 29, 317, 323 
Excludes } rams administered without Federal 
programs concurrently with programs 
vercent 





Aid t 


Old-age 
assistance 


General 
assistance 


Aid to 


Total 
the blind 














+0.5 
+.4 
+.4 
+.4 
+4 
356, 000 +3 
378, 000 ae 
393, 000 1 
402, 000 | 1-2 
392, 000 1. 3 
Percentage 
$2, 943, 904 |$13, 656, 000 0.7 0 
2, 971, 009 | 13, 598, 000 l 
2, 998, 114 13, 151, 000 4+. 4 y 
3, 034, 261 13, 472, 000 +.7 2 
» | 13, 380, 000 1.3 1.¢ 
13, 481, 000 +.7 +. 7 
| 14, O88, 000 +-2.0 +1.6 
14, 027, 000 2 1. 7 
15, 211, 000 2.5 Pe 
15, 993, 000 +1.6 7 
16, 735, 000 +29 2 
17, 820, 000 + 3 5 
17, 222, 000 rT. 4 t 








3 February data include 
old-age assistance and $907 
amounts, percentage cl 
and +0.7 in March; for 


retroactive 
508 for : 








anges for old-age : é 
aid to dependent children, +4.6 in February 


payments 





from previous 


» dependent 


children ee 
7eneral 


l assistance 





Children 


lies 


month 


2.6 2.4 0 ; 
+1.9 “4.1.8 ig 3 
+1.2 +1.3 4 ~ 
) +.8 1.4 4 
l +1.0 +.5 =— 2 
g i. 2 4 a 
1.2 +1.0 +. 5 +1.1 
: —.2 4 1.3 
L ) T > +4 7 
1.7 +1.8 { 6.3 
6 1.7 3.9 
) 1.8 3 +2.3 
1.5 4 2.4 

ine n pre I ith 
7 —0.1 
} —.4 
1.2 +2. 4 
1.4 - = 
T A wag t 
+-1.0 ig rig 
+1.9 3 ( +45 
0 , age 
4.1 Q 8 4 

2.7 +.9 

7.9 4. g 

q an 

~ 1 > 





in Missouri of $1,096,446 for 
lent chlidren Excludins these 
be —0.1 in February 
and +2.3 in 





ance Wou 


March; and for total, +1.4in February and +1.8 in March 


Table 8.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1948} 














; v's Percentage change from- recipients 
Num- — —— ~—— Num- |—————_—_——_- 
State ja :. March 1948 in April 1947 in— Stat bene be 
ents Total Aver- |-———_—_____|- — ents Total Ay 
MII nt igt y ” amount age 
— Amount — Amount 
otal 2 90. 1 $37. & 0 10.6 4.4.3 9.6 Mo 115,778) $4, 228, 25 $26, 
Mont 10, 908 432, 313 39 
Ala 63, 652] 1, 241, 847 19. Sl 8 +.6 +-26.7 39.8 Nebr 24, 067 956, 998 39 
Alaska 1, 371 59, 868 } 7 7 +1.6 +.3 -3.9 Nev 2,119 103, 041 48. 
Ariz 10, 707 511, 209 47.7 1 +.2 +1.7 1.2 N.H 6, 811 270, 158 39 
Ark 16, 622 848, 440 18. 20 1.3 +-1.4 +-22.8 +-21.0 
Calif 185, 161} 10,5 669 57. 06 * +.6 +9. 2 +18. 4 N.J 23, 171 42 
Colo 44, 902 5 0. 55 -.1 +.1 +6.5 8.9 N. Mex 8, 751 35 
Conn 15, 417 18.12 +. 2 —1.2) 43.7) +15.2|| N.Y 111, 674 19 
Del 3 25. 42 1.4 +1.8 +8.8 31.1 N. ( 43, 009 18 
D.C 10. 33 +.3 +.9) +1.7 +2.1 || N. Dak 8, 767 39 
Fla 38. 10 1.0 +1.2;) +12.2 +17.7 Ohio 122, 437 4] 
Okla 96, 111 42 
Ga 82, 659 18. 7 +-1.0 +2.2 +7.9 +18.3 Oreg 22, 249 43 
Hawaii 1, 980 34. 24 +.8 +3.6) +20.1 +19.4 || Pa 88, 380 35 
Idaho i y 41.81 —.3 (2) +.1 (*) i. I 8, 891 41 
Il} 41.01 ( +.2 —.9 +3.3 
Ind , 32. 45 (?) -.8} —10.4 4 8. ¢ 32, 917 19 
Iowa 48, 551 12. 61 +.6 +. 6 +9. 4 8. Dak 12, 107 32 
Kans..... 35, 61 », 5 +.2 +.3 +64 +22.0 || Tenn 50, 809 23 
Ky 51, 552 1) +-.3 —4.8 +11.6 +-6.0 rex 201, 154 31 
La 56, 207 2.47, +2.3 43.4) +17.7 +8.6 || Utah 11, 682 46) 
Maine 13, 05 3. 31 +. —8.2; —15.9 18.3 Vt 6, 000 33 
Vv q 18 
Md 11, 857 387, ( 2. 69 +.4 +.9} +1.2 8.1 || Wash 5} 
Mass 88,447| 4, 903,777 5. 44 +.1 +.7 +-4.9 15.1 W. Va 20 
Mich 91, 060 5, 077 38. 60 (2) +-.4 —1.9 5.6 || Wis_. 37. 
Minn 4,392) 2, 358, 754 13. 37 +.5 +.6 18.8 Wyo 419 
Miss_.. 39, 794 627, 564 15.77 —1.0 -—11 2.3 —5.7 
i For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 2? Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


subject to revision. 














Payments to 














P 


March 1948 ir A pril 1947 ir 
m- * 
— Amount — Amount 
+-0. 2 +0.6 +2.7 +7.8 
+.3 +.4 +2.4 +8.3 
3 —.1 -4.3 —2.7 
—.2 +6. 7 +9.8 
2 f.1] +1.1) +4415.0 
a i- 6 + 8 
+. f +-. 9 +13.3 
+2 —.1 4.0 
4.8 +9 + 15.5 
—.4 —. 1 —1.4 
1.3 +.2 +1.4 
1.3 +.3 +2. 1 
19 5 3,1 
4 +1.5 —1.7 
4] +-.8 +-7.8 
1, 7 +.9) +16.3 
5 +1.0 —5.2 
+, +14, 2 10. 5 
+-.3 +1.2 +4.7 
( —] —Y. 0 
—,2 4-.5 +8.7 
1 +.2) +4.9 
3 6 8.6 
+.1 + +1.4 
+.3 1 73.3 
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. . , . 
Table 9.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, April 1948 ' 
; ments t Percentage chan ri 
cast 
her March 1948 April 19 
‘ in ! 
‘otal Aver 
imount r 
Nu r A mount Num — 
$17, 222, 000 M3. 9 2.4 3. 44 7 1 
024 7.799 16.2 3 % 
1, Fi 1. 71 1.4 0 ) 
2 61, 17 M4) —2.7 2.0 7 
(28 2. 27 1 +.7 
87 1,561,401, 46. 91 1.1 +.7 
824 5, 628| 42. 63 { 1.2 9.3 
164, 701) 44. 57 7 8.1 
{ ] 14.43 1.5 +-1.5 , 0 
) y 19 —3.7 O4 
708 | +-] 19.2 20). ¢ 
{ ), 18 4 1. 5 
g 2.1 6,9 i 8. 9 
) 77 04) —8. 5 16.2 +11.8 12. ¢ 
{ 93 8.04 5 13. 0 —10 17 
4 43. 12 RS 4.9 j 
] 1 1o_.8 
, 224, 777| 22. 47 1 l ”) °7 
129. 4 &. o4 11 0 7.6 
} : ; 19.39 > 16 % 
757, 438) 43.47 ) 4.1 21 
1,410, 521) 49.31 ( 11. 1} +30. 8 15.4 
10, 512 42.9) 4 { l ! a 
780) 10.47 ‘ 2) +2 ’ 
2 41,837) 27. 90 2 11 ) 
BR, 348) 26. 72 6.7 7.9 14.4 I { 
47,012) 28. 54 13.9 2 2.4 
) 6) 25.97/—14.9 7 9 
52, 143| 38 7 1+! 7.8 
79 $12, 24 —6. 1 —8. 7|+28 . 
). $2 454 Q +-2 ¢ 12.8 12.9 
{ 4, 328, 308 ). 12 19 2.8 <n 0 In & 
47, 52 13. 92 } 7.4 12.0 } 
0, 509) 32. 46) —10.7 9.3) 4-25. 7 , 
798! 46. ¢ 0 1. 6| +2 
yy 1 “ 
! 47.4 8.8 7.6 8 
1, 418, 021 go l 7 
134,444 4 0 ‘ t 14 
67,899) 16.10 ; ) } 2 
s 24,831) 27. 9 7 4 +. ( 
21, 137) 12.39|—1 4 
90, 001 
104, 199) 53. 33 ( 6.1 2 14 
rT 18, 00: 
88, 202) 21.49) —1.4 8.4 ! 
8 628, 64 7.8 13 v¢ 11 RE 
241) 14. 59 1.0; —27 2 
224 ISO 412 | F, - sS 1-7 ) 4-] 
21.714 46.30 6.8 8.0 6.6 8 
| 
ee the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All dat 
represent sum of State figures because tot 
liana and New Jersey for, and an estimated 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 
les program administered by local officials. 
| ‘ ted 
} 
} ie ceiving assistance in id onl 
1 1< rec i pay! t \ 
l ( reent ] 
I t ving med 1 care, | 
N 104 ite 
Ex 1 l unt of local f is ne I f 
in l il care only 
Ex 1 between progran ~ ¢ 
t l 1,252 cases under prograr Listered é 
Bo \ e per case and percenta lange 
ol ca ot 


Table 10.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, April 1948 ' 


Pavments t . 
Percent 
recipient 
um- 
Stat ber of \ h 1948 
reci} 
lent rotal AY 
mount g 
nou ul — 
tal s 442) $ 3, 327/$40. 47 t 











\ 1, O84 891} 22. 04 
Ar 2 7 bit t 
Ar 604 667 
Cal 4 591. 207 2. 64 19 
( ) ) 9. 988! 51 s 9 
Conn j ( $1. U8 4 
Del I ties 0 14 
D. ( y 1, 946) 45. 21 
] ? 12 9 
( 9 144 22 
H iii 7 
Idaho "4 ) 498) 4 
I! { 5 IS, 24 ( { 
" #5. 8 4 Q 
1 106 1290) 46.4 2 
‘ xS 1? } 
K 7 32, 671 42 
La } 14, 737 63 
M ! ’ 
M 165 24 l 
\T 7 
‘i ' tw ‘ 
M 104 j 
M 029 19 ( { 
Miss I 7! 24. ¢ 
VT 
‘ UT 
M 8, ( $1 
Net > GIS, 4 : 
Nev 5 ] 
N.H { 12, 745 
N. J 642 98, 466 44 
] 
M 1¢ { 4 
Nr . 
i ) ) 
N. ¢ 1 ) 8 ) 
D 121 I 12 
OT 41! 134 M 1, 50 
oO 4 11] 3} 42.8 
( Si 
I ) g - 
R.I { r 
( ( ® - 
sD ® 22 9 . 
Tor G1. 7R7 64 . 
lex )1, 454 f 
I 8! 54.9 
1 i 0 g } 
\ 1 717 24 
Vi BEM rr 
1 \ RR7 20, GOI 2 r) 
\ 1, 292 1 39, 59 
‘ ! 9 16. 28 ) 
( 
I lefinitions of t the J J M48 
in italies represent p d d wit! 
D xclude pr 1 j t lv it | 
( t. which ucl neurre 
t s il Secu \ I q I 
ler pl i 1 Security 
\ I \ dal 
th 
ines of 1.05 p 
i lud ( t pay I y 
rly 
Estimated. 
} present tatutor montt I nm < 
ment w otner than nt 
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in aid to dependent children. The tribution of the available funds. By cent of the budgetary deficit for all 
legislature appropriated slightly more this plan the percentages of need met recipients. Maximum payments of 
money for the fiscal year 1949 than by payments will be equalized for the aid to dependent children are to be 
will be spent in 1948. Although no _ three public assistance categories, and increased from $18 for the first child 
over-all increases in assistance pay- considerable improvement will be and $12 for each additional child to 
ments will be possible, information achieved in overcoming the inequali- $24 and $15. The State agency es- 
on the current cost of budgetary needs ties caused by the previous limits on timates that the percentage of fam- 
has resulted in a more realistic basis aid to dependent children payments. ilies whose payments will not meet 
for computing assistance payments Beginning in April, payments are to the new proportion of their budgetary 
and has led to a plan for a fairer dis- be computed on the basis of 50 per- deficits because of the higher maxi- 


Table 11.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1948 ' 

















nber of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from 
March 1948 in April 1947 it 
lies Children |Total amount|4¥erage pet Number of Number of 
amily 
| 7 —_— {mou 
Families Children Families Child 
ital $44, 144 1, 132, 808 $29, 317, 323 $66. 01 11.5 +1.5 1.8 15. € ¢ 1.6 
otal, 50 States ? 444, 095 1, 132, 695 29, 315, 735 66.01 | +1.5 +1.5 41.8 r 6 15. € 21.6 
Alabama. _-. 10, 340 28, 178 33. 07 +1.2 + 8 9 9.8 6. 8 59 
laska 228 534 | 32.11 +1.3 +3.9 1.0 4. ¢ 5 —33.0 
Arizona 451 7, 141 51.77 +1.4 3.7 12 0 136 14 ¢ 147 
Arkansa 8, 971 23, 410 | 35.45 +-2.9 12.8 +-2.9 141.8 ) 7.6 
California 299 35, 514 1 107. 03 +4, 1] 43.7 14.8 50. 7 12. 6 171.1 
Colorado 1, 61 12, 594 79. 31 1.2 +1.3 +.9 2.4 11 28. 0 
Connecticut 7 6, 805 100. 76 +-.2 +-1.2 4.9 - 19.0 
Delaware 4 991 74.05 +.6 8 1. 49 Lee 97.3 
District of Columbia ) 2, 894 75.99 +1.7 +. 6 1.5 9 ? 7 
Florida }, 737 41, 139 41.91 1.9 +4.8 +4.8 74.7 +72. 0 106.8 
Georgia 8, 224 21, 088 36. 50 +3. 2 3. 2 &. 28. 3 27.8 +32. 0 
Hawaii . : 345 4, 050 84. 81 +-3.8 6 3 6 50. 1 46. 8 36, 2 
Idaho S83 4,829 0. 60 +10 1.0 3 6. € ) Lg g 
Illinois ‘ 787 55, 175 | 1 7.05 7 6 & 8.4 ( 9 4 
Indiana 8, 362 20, 714 50. 35 7 +-.9 +1 10.9 12.1 4-42 1 
Iowa 4 12, 713 2.17 1.8 +2. 1 3 19 19.4 147.1 
Kansas 03 12, 724 72. 36 +.2 1 8.0 +7.6 10.9 
Kentucky 1 33, 361 4 5. 54 1.5 ee +5.0 56. 3 54 33 
Louisiana 4, 634 %, 066 588, 950 40, 25 ey 435 +4 4 7.3 27. ¢ 96 
Maine 2, 29 6, 624 181, 848 79. 10 3, f 1-3, 7 4+-3.7 4 2 18 ) 
Maryland 82 415, 612 71. 88 —,7 +20. 8 4-79, ( 
Massachusetts ), 240 1, 065, 605 104. 06 1.2 41.4 41] 11209 499 4 
Michigan 21, 890 | 1, 701, 845 7.75 +1.2 +.9 +-1.1 11.0 11.0 
Minnesota___. 6, 743 163, 840 68. 79 +1.1 +1.2 +1.2 4 +42.2 
Mississippi 5, 533 145, 717 26. 34 R: 1.1 3 +8. 8 9 +8. 5 
Missouri sf 137, 420 1f}, 28 ) +8 +.9 6. 4 $2.2 
Mont 137, 910 71. 27 $1.2 8 1] 6.1 ) 2%. 3 
Nebraska 222 41, 127 74. 84 1 6 1.2 8 { ~3.0 
Nevada 88 
New Hampshire 200 97 i 81. 45 —1.1 =, & 8 0.9 ) +-17.0 
New Jersey 4,712 1. 53 +. 6 8.1 ) 4-25 
New Mexico 4, 615 2 32 +-3.3 3 32. 4 33. 7 +50 
New York 725 4, 101. 95 1.1 20. 5 4+-4¢ 4.19.7 
North Carolina 35. 53 2.1 1.8 22.7 +23. 8 +24. 6 
North Dakota 667 | 86. 45 +1.2 41.0 3 2 +19, 5 
Ohio 1 0 71. 92 1.4 1.4 10.0 8 +-18.7 
Oklahoma 106 1,0 14.17 1.0 1.0 12.9 0 —14.6 
Oregon 625 2 99. 61 2.0 2? ¢ 10. 7 
Pennsylvania 10, 628 3, 79. 95 7 3 5 +16.7 
Rhode Island 711 79. 11 —.] 3 ) 2 +20). € +-24, ¢ 
South Carolina 771 18, 959 176, 90 26.13 1.5 +1.8 2. { 1.0 3 +-23. 1 
South Dakota 1,81 4, 511 82, 924 45.81 +.7 +1.3 1.8 3 6.9 —8.8 
Tenn ( 0) 41, 116 714, 011 46, 58 +1 +1.2 » + 7 +-55. 0 
Texas 7, 38 44,072 | 622, 252 35. 80 1.8 +20 » 4 7 139.3 
Utah ) 7, 695 102. 89 11,4 +5 1.9 1 +18 
Vermont 806 2,173 47.91 1.9 +1.1 1. ¢ I +16. 8 
Virginia 229 15, 019 $1. 29 +.8 +. 5 l f +-17.3 
Washington 3, 279 19, 849 | 98. 62 +3. 2 2.5 +2. 7 17 +15.7 
West Virginia 51 0, 498 40. 83 +1.4 +1.5 +1 18 19.0 
Wisconsin 627 19, 093 87. 76 +1.4 1.3 +1 7 +8. 1 }. 
Wyoming 4 4102 1, 161 91. 24 +2.3 4+-2.9 1 7 5 +4 
For definitions of term lletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 
italics represent program ad iistered without Federal participation. Data ‘ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- quarterly. 
tucky, and Nebraska, i iminister such programs concurrently with pro- 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent : 
i 6 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50! umilies; percentage 





grams under the Social! Security Act All data subject to revision. 


Social Security Administration. hange, on less than 100 families. 


2 Under plans appr 


XUM 
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Social Securit 





mums will be reduced from approxi- 
mately 80 percent to not more than 
15 percent. 

Because Kentucky increased its own 


expenditures per recipient and used 
all the additional Federal funds made 
available by the 1946 amendments to 
the Social Security Act to raise pay- 


ments, the proposed percentage re- 
duction in computing payments will 
leave average payments higher than 
they Were 2 years ago. 





Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


Personal Income 


Personal income, at an annual rate 
of $209.1 billion in April, was 10 per- 
cent above the total a year earlier 
(table 1). The rise in employees’ in- 
come was responsible for about half 
the increase, with the other major seg- 
ments except social insurance and re- 
lated payments accounting for the re- 
mainder. 

The sharpest relative gain was in 
miscellaneous income payments, 
which almost doubled in the 13-month 
period: the rise was attributable 
argely to increases in State bonus 
payments to veterans. The miscel- 
laneous segment accounted for 1.3 per- 
cent of all personal income in April, 
as against 0.7 percent a year earlier. 
Social insurance and related pay- 
ments remained below the 1947 level 
and made up 3.5 percent of the total 
as compared with 4.2 percent in April 
1947. Though employees’ income was 
running above the 1947 level, it also 
formed a smaller proportion of the 
total than in April of that year. 

Proprietors’ and rental income and 
personal interest income and divi- 
dends represented 25.7 and 7.7 per- 
cent of all personal income, slightly 
larger shares than in April 1947, while 
public aid payments remained un- 
changed in relation to the total, at 0.8 
percent. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 

April payments under the selected 
programs totaled $392.8 million—2 
percent below the March amount and 
5 percent than a year earliei 
{table 2). The $10 million drop from 
March to April resulted almost en- 
tirely from declines in State and vet- 
erans’ unemployment benefits. 

The selected insurance programs in- 
cluded in table 2 accounted for about 


less 


65 percent of all social insurance and 
related payments in April, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Com- 
merce; a year earlier they had con- 
stituted 63 percent of the total. 
Monthly retirement, disability, and 
survivor benefits represented 63 per- 
cent of the benefits paid under the 
selected programs as against 55 per- 
cent in April 1947. Disbursements 
under these programs continue to 
move in a generally upward direction 
as a result of two factors—an increase 
in the number of beneficiaries and 
liberalized benefit provisions that have 


operated to increase average pay- 
ments under certain programs 
Though State unemployment insur- 
ance benefits were at a slightly higher 
level than they were a year earlie1 
unemployment benefits as a whole 
represented only 32 percent 
expenditures as compared with 37 per- 
cent in April 1947. Declines of 40 per- 
cent in unemployment allowances to 
veterans and of 11 percent in pay- 


total 


ments to unemployed railroad work- 

ers more than balanced the ri n the 

State programs. | 
Veterans’ self-employment allow- 


ances registered a March to Api 
of nearly 4 percent but were 57 per- | 
cent less than in April 1947 


Table 1.—Personal income, by specified period, 1940-48 





In billions; seasonally 
i] tr 
Year ar I ployees 
ne 
1940 $78 $47. ¢ 
1941 9 60. 
1942 122. 2 80. 2 
194 149. 4 104.0 
1944 164.9 16.0 
1945 171. ¢ 117. 
1946 177.2 112 
1947 196. 8 l $ 
April 189. 4 117.8 
May 1% 119.0 
June 194.1 121.6 
July 94.9 121.4 
Aucust 193.8 122. 7 
Septem ber 209. 9 135.7 
October 203. 2 127.0 
November 14. 2 129.0 
December 210. 4 130. 7 
1948 
January 11.4 l: 
February 207.7 129. 1 
March 207.7 128. 4 
April 209. 1 127.6 
Civilian and military pay i h and in kind in 
the continental United Stat pay of Fed civ- 
ilian and military persor tione yroad, other 
labor income (except compensati ww injuries 
mustering-out pay, and termin l-leave p 
tary pay includes the Government’s contribution to 
allowances for dependents « nlisted personnel. 


Civilian wages and salaries represent net earnings 
after employee contributions under social insurance 
and related programs have been deducted; data 


exclude work relief earnings. 

2 Payments to recipients under ¢ 
assistance programs and general assistance. In- 
cludes payments for care of children in private foster 
homes; for 1940-43, includes work relief earnings of 


r 3 special public 


persons who were employed by WPA, NYA, and 
CCC, and valu 
1942, includes 


)f food and cotton stamps; for 1940 
subsistence grants to farmers. 











usted ul 1 
Pet 
I Put 
and rid r 
1iV1 
dend 
Ti 7 
™ } 
P 
1.4 l ( 
4 ( 
ri l lf ‘ 
41.8 
| 
17.8 
4f 
if 
17.1 14. f ‘ 
47.4 ; 
45 +.‘ 
48 15.6 
50 15.4 
10. | , 
1. t 
1.6 ] s 
1 ( 
en l-age I d 
i e, r Fe t 
| ire t ior R 
tio 0 mp t ™ 
uD ry iran i , 
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Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-48 


[In thousands; data corrected to June 10, 1948] 



























































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ' an — : 
POR ais 
Read- 
fonthly retirement and Suseteor benef Sickness bene just 
sability benefits ! urvivor benetits its ment 
ae _ a. = om a a g “ illow 
Year and mont! al tt ances 
ae es een Monthly Lump-sum 9 Rail- wodbdere -| to self 
ee ie i ee oe road Re loy- | em- 
Socia mee Serv- | Veter- Unem “8 ment | ployed 
Se Rotire-| ice ans Ad- Rail- | voter- State | ploy Act Insur- | veter- 
rit cana Com- | minis- road } yrs laws 12 | ment iia ance ans 
Act ~~ mis- | tration Retire- pester “ Insur- Act * 
« $ me nimnis X 
ion rey tration’) Act pris 
Number of beneficiaries 
947 ~ Le oF, we eee — 7 it Geers 
182 28. 2 19.9 10.7 H. 5 129.8 10) 69.1 rl 
045 ?.1 19. 2 9.8 6.9 940.3 2 48 6 
1, OF 7.1 16.0 1.3 95.8 1, 006. 7 ) 39 l 
1, 08 42 15 10.9 25. 3 4 f 3 1.1 l 
09S 47.5 14.4 9. 23.0 18. 6 704. 6 0 l 
15. 2 51.9 15.4 10.1 2. 2 24.7 4 615.1 7.6 3 
October 60. 3 17 10.9 31.2 655. 9 427.8 44.3 4 
November 69. 8 13.8 9.2 26. 1 593. 4 397. 1 33.7 0 
Decem be 78. € 14.1 11.2 1.2 21.4 464. ( 46. ( 72.9 
1948 
January 1,18 8 820.8 84.4 941.0 15.5 8.0 22.2 { 800 90.9 59. 9 
February l 830. 1 89. 6 944. 7 15 9.9 0.4 770.9 639. 8 1.4 
March . 2 5 843.1 92.1 949.0 22 10.8 3.5 134.9 ¢ 4.2 102. 0 
Apri , 9 9 5 856. 0 95. 2 954.9 20. 1 13 3 0 32.4 849. 9 4 0 61. ¢ 113. ¢ 
Amount of benefits 1° 
1940 7 2 l $518, 700 $1 IG1) 2 ati 
1941 § 344, 321 14, 537 
1942 g 14 084 6, 268 
194 $2, 857 79, 64 917 
i944 ) 035 62, 38 $4, 11 82 $102 
1945 7 669 RE 114, 9 4 $11, 67! 
194 2, 218 . 761 1, 095, 475/1, 491, 29 9,917) 252, 424 
194 024) $ 8 164) 772,368} 39,401] 198, 174 
1947 
A pr 148 | 22,238 | 13,241 | 8,984 | 140,691 | 11, 582 840 2, 176 
May 19,569 | 22,74 13,482 | 8,956 | 140,115 | 11,726 951 2, 1¢ 
June 2,179 17 13, 632 &, 896 , 942 | 11,598 7 2, 072 
July 4 ( 891 9, O55 F25 | 11,999 2. 076 
August 84, 666 1,100 | 9, 164 1, 878 
Septem ber 3, 508 | 24 4, 251 9, 154 1,799 
October 350, 664 24,818 14 9 358 1, 854 
Novem ber 326, 19 25, 160 14 9, 469 831 1,612 
December 354. 697 | 2. a0 | 14 9, 395 ? 040 1, 824 
1948 
Janua 09 2 8 4 840 ¢ 151, 923 12, 836 2,170 2, 201 3 9, 48, 933 | 
February 169, O58 1 910 9 142, 280 | 13, 007 2 283 2 918 2 60. ‘ | 
March 402, 52 ?. 08 9 145, 141 13, 242 2, 340 2, 826 3 76 
April 12, 71 832 021} 9 7144, 766 | 13,474 | 2,411 2 976 2395 | 7; 
» Preliminary. 11 Compensation for temporary disability ] in Rhode Island beginning 
Old-age retirement under ts, disability retirement benefits April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, ana under the Railroad Un- 
under the Railroad R ement Civil Service Retirement Act ind employment Insurance Act beg 1947; includes maternity beneiits in 
disability payments to veterat Rhode Island and under the Ra nployment Insurance Act; excludes 
2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries benefits under private plans in ¢ I ‘ ; ; 
Partly estimated : 12 sony Janu ary 1948, number represents average weekly number o benefi- 
eae sania ' ahaa ed : “4 _— — ciaries: beginning January 1948, number represt number during week ended 
4 Retirement dnd disabilit ensiihta: * sha meena & es fit Oe aoe monthly amounts not adjusted. Beginning ly 1947, Sti unemployment 
\ I ADM t id vivor benefits under joint and insurance data include reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen. 
SUrvivOs el ct Ons. ! I ts } cipally tron civil-se rvice re tirement and Number represents average number of persons receiving bene fits in a 14-day 
disability fund but al ZA nd Alaska Railroad retirement and gistration period. Annual amounts adjusted for uncé ments and recover- 
disability funds admit ‘ e Civil Service Commission. Monthly re- ies of overpayments; monthly figures not djusted 
tireme nt payments include ued uities to date of death paid to sur ‘ Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Before January 
Refunds to ¢ mployees ng t el re not ine juded but are summ klv number of continued claims d ig weeks 
in the February and August ies of the Bulletin. ry 1948, number represe! umber of 
Veterans’ pensiol | mpe th of month 
W idow’s, widow’s current, pare hild’s benefits. Partly estimated month under the Servicemen’s 
Annuities to widows und¢ oint ar urvivor elections, 12-month death- te men 
benefit annuities to widov next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 6 Payments to individuals: annual and 1 payments 
widow’s, widow’s current, | t’s, hiid’s benefits in current-| met fied, including retroactive payments) and mic hly payments i 
status. ment status, under the Social Securit ind the Railroad Ke 
8 Payments to widow nd children of deceased veterans imounts certified under the Railroad U1 employ ment Insur Nc 
* Number of decede n whose count lump-sum payments were made, ments minus cancellations, und Broo he ivil Service Commissior 
and amount certified for payment erans Administ ition programs; checks issued by 5t ite agel 
10 Payments under the Rail i Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and the ae ese ap Met a ee 
4 -artly « nated. Annual data are shown separately for eS ae re ee 
u 


veterans programs 


these 3 programs in the August Bulletin ¢ ich year Source: Based on reports of administrative agencic 
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Social Security 





Federal Grants to States, 
1946-47 


Federal grants to States, on a 
checks-issued basis, increased from 
$758 million in 1945—46 to $1,135 mil- 
lion in 1946-47.’ This increase of $377 
million, 50 percent of the total grants 
for the preceding year, continued the 
upward trend of the past, a trend 
broken only during periods of na- 
tional emergency. The increase in 
the annual amount is not dispropor- 
tionately large in view of the curtail- 
ments in many of the Federal aid pro- 
grams during the war years. Federal 
aid in 1946—47 for social security and 
related purposes amounted to $860 
million; $724 million of this amount 
came directly from programs admin- 
istered by the Social Security Admin- 
istration. Aid for education, for pub- 
lic roads, and for development and 
conservation of natural resources 
amounted to $32 million, $199 million, 
and $44 million, respectively; the total 
of $275 million for these programs 
was less than one-fourth of all Fed- 
eral grants to States. Of the $860 
million for social security and related 
purposes, $644 million was granted for 
public assistance (old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to dependent 
children), $60 million for unemploy- 
ment insurance administration, and 
$156 million for health and welfare 
services. 

Public assistance grants increased 
by 53 percent over the amount in the 
preceding year. Heavier case loads, 
larger payments to individuals, and 
the increase in the Federal share of 
the payments contributed to this rise. 
The 1946 amendments to the public 
assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act helped the States to finance in- 
creases, necessary because of higher 
living costs, in both assistance pay- 
ments and number of recipients. Un- 
der the amendments, the maximum 
payment in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment participates was raised from 
$40 to $45 for aged and blind recipi- 
ents. For aid to dependent children, 
the maximum amounts subject to 
Federal participation were raised from 
$18 for one child in a family and $12 


See the Bulletin, June 1947, pp 38-42. 


for each additional child to $24 for 
the first child and $15 for each addi- 
tional child. The Federal ratios for 
individual payments were also 
changed. For old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind, the Federal share 
was set at two-thirds of the first $15 
of the average payment per aged or 
blind recipient and one-half of the 
balance of matchable expenditures. 
For aid to dependent children, the 
Federal share became two-thirds of 
the first $9 of the average payment 
per child, plus one-half the balance 
within the maximums set. Changes 
in State policy following the amend- 
ments resulted in marked increases in 
assistance payments. 

Grants for education, amounting to 
$34 million in 1945-46, declined to $32 
million in 1946-47. Although grants 
for this purpose have declined stead- 
ily since 1942-43, the 1946-47 grants 
exceeded the 1939-40 figure of $25 mil- 
lion by $7 million. The year-to-year 
decrease in the past 4 years may be 
attributed largely to the liquidation of 
the defense training program, which 
received relatively sizable grants dur- 


Table 3.—Cash income and ontgo:' 


Total Federal and Social Security 


ing the war years. Public road grants 
increased from $75 million in 1945-46 
to $199 million in 1946-47. This in- 
crease of 165 percent reflects acceler- 
ated activity in the postwar program 
of highway construction. Grants for 
development and conservation of nat- 
ural resources were $44 million in 
1946-47, an increase of 16 percent ove! 
those in the preceding year. 

Federal grants to States averaged 
$7.97 per capita in 1946-47; for the 
preceding year, they were $5.63. The 
State per capita figures, as in prio? 
years, showed wide variation. They 
ranged from $2.85 for Puerto Rico and 
$4.11 for the District of Columbia to 
$22.06 for Oklahoma and $34.85 for 
Nevada. Total grants for social se- 
curity and related programs amounted 
to $6.04 per capita, ranging from a low 
of $2.44 for Puerto Rico to a high of 
$17.87 for Oklahoma. The average 
per capita grant for public assistance 
was $4.52, ranging from $1.13 for Vir- 
ginia and $1.14 for Delaware to $12.00 
for Colorado and $16.18 for Oklahoma 

In table 4 the States are ranked by 
average 1944-46 per capita income 


1d ministration 


programs, 1946, and by quarter, 1947 


[In mill 


Yash income 
Social security 
Federal insurance contributions 
Federal unemployment taxe 
Deposits in unemployment trust fund 
Other 
‘ash outgo 
Social security 3 


Administrative expe nses, Social Security Admir 


tration 
Grants to States 
Unemployment insurance a 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to the blind 
Aid to dependent children 
Maternal and child welfare 


dministration 


State withdrawals from unemployment trust fun 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefit payment 
Administrative expenses, Department of the Treas- 


ury 
Other 


1 Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, 
exclusive of borrowed cash, into and out of the 
Treasury. Data include expenditures from trust 
funds, exclude transactions between Government 
wencics (i. e., transfers to trust accounts from general 
funds, investment of funds in special issues, repay- 
ment of sums borrowed) and other transactions, such 
as issuance or redemption of public-debt obligations 
other than redemptions of adjusted-se rvice bonds 

2 Deposits by States of contributions collected 
under State unemployment insurance laws 

3 Federal expenditures administered chie fly by the 
Includes adminis- 





Social Security Administration 


rotal iry a , 7 f 





March 
{ 18 7 
1) 
tif 44 
' 64 
; 
10 8 32 
7 ‘ 4 
41 ) 0 
798 16 8) 2 2 
oo 18 10 f 
7 112 150 ) 4 
16 } j 4 
133 24 ) 4 
1 8 10 
787 211 2 
466 10 l¢ % 
l 4 
), ( ), 275 | { ) 8 78 
tr ate enmatians of Bureau of t ( 
nection with searching census records f 
survivors insurance; these expen t 


$232,750 for 1947 and $19,689 for Janu \ 448 
4 Maternal and child health service for 

crippled children, child welfare ser\ 

gency maternity and infant care 
5 In connection with old-ags 

rance. 


and 


Source: Total Federal cash income and 
Bulletin of the Treasury Department; ott 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasur 
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Table 4.—Federal grants to States in relation to income payments and State tax collections, and per capita Federal grants, by State, 


fiscal year 1946-47 


Grants under programs adminis- 
rotal grants to States tered by Social Security 
Administration 


Per capita ¢ 


rants 


Grants for social security and 
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- 92 
. 63 
19 
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rnity and infant 


» Marine 


and dis- 


States ranked by 1944-46 pi related programs 
: age pe 
average per capita income . | As per- As per- capita 
per- | cent of |Amount} 4S PeT- |’cont of | As per- | income Assist- . 
Amount | cent of | °&2 : cent of a, Em- Edu- |p , 
s thous |inonme| == (in income | State | cent of | 1944-46 All ance Sivas Tealth | ,. |Public 
- tax thous- tax total grants pay- ead : | ¢:-., 7 | roads 
ind pay- pay- *.. | ment and | tion? 
~~ »} Collee- | ands) ete 9} COllec- | grants rp ments : 1 
ments 2 2 ments 2 . rotal security| welfare 
tions tions and ; 
admin- admin-| serv- 
Cy istra- ices ° 
istra- tior 
tion 4 —_ 
Total $1, 134, 880 $724, 153 63.8 $7.97 | $6.04 $4. 52 $0. 42 $1.10 | $0. 2 $1. 40 
Continental United 
States 1, 124, 550 0. 66 16.4 0. 43 10. 5 64.1 | $1,174 8. 04 6.09 4. 59 H 1.07 23 1, 41 
High-income grouy 512, 060 .48 12.8 34 9.1 71.5 6. 90 5. 65 4.27 58 80 - 89 
New York 71, 861 3 8.8 2 6.6 74.9 1, . 23 4.65 3, 22 66 78 | 33 
California 96, 972 65 13.9 45 9.5 68.8 1, 15 7.74 6.13 77 34 21 1.98 
Nevada_._. 4,719 2. 01 57. 37 10.4 18, 2 1, 5 85 7.71 4.44 1. 02 2. 25 1. 20 24. 40 
New Jersey 18, 152 29 7. 17 1.4 59.1 1, 22 3.09 1.73 67 14 87 
Connecticut 10, 271 36 11.2 21 6.5 57.5 1, 23 3. 78 2. 34 ) 22 1 
Delaware 2, 416 56 15.8 13 3.7 23.4 1 3 3. 31 1,14 2 1, 65 Sl 
Washington 2, 789 1. 05 17.3 80 13.1 75.7 1, 55 1. 90 10.15 69 1. 06 28 ] 
Illinois. - 55, 640 46 1 6 12.0 77.8 1, 6. 93 } 4, 82 0 95 16 37 
District of Columbi 3, 463 20 10 3.2 §1.7} 1, 4.11 1. 27 45 1, 20 07 1.12 
Rhode Island 4 40 7 76.3 3 12 3. 43 49 90 24 12 
Massachusetts 37, 717 60 14.0 82. 4 1, 8. 22 6.11 56 72 14 60 
Ohio a 15, 821 47 9.8 76.9 . 6. 10 5. 4, 2¢ 7 70 16 45 
Maryland 10, 067 37 7.2 56. 2 1,3 4, 60 3. 37 1. 97 44 95 23 79 
Montana 7,310 1. Of 5 15.4 49.0 3 15. 28 8. 56 6. 76 48 1.32 . 74 4.93 
Michigan 12, 891 58 3 4 73.8 1,2 7.07 6. 00 4.57 55 8S .18 66 
Oregon 14, 594 84 48 9.5 57.1 1, 10. 05 6. 55 4. 98 9 3 2. 34 
Pennsylvania. 53, 340 43 31 10.3 73.1 1, 2 5. 32 4.26 0 2 $ 16 6 
Middle-income group 23 86 55 13.9 5. 89 2 1. 06 29 
Wisconsin 56 37 8.8 1, 158 4.11 4 88 27 
Indiana } 59 8 11,2 1, 150 4.09 ) 82 18 
Wyoming , ) 1. 59 4 12.0 1, 150 5. 11 ) 1. 46 98 
Colorado. . 18, 841 1. 37 1. 03 21.4 1, 141 12. 00 20 1.12 44 2. 35 
Idaho 7, 8&6 1. 34 66 14.0 1, 123 7.34 5 1. 80 75 5. 10 
South Dakota R02 1. Ol 55 15.0 1, 122 6. 41 If 1.13 E4 3. 23 
North Dakota 6, OS 98 11.0 1,118 4. 96 18 1, 48 2 22 
Nebraska 12, 789 86 20. 4 1, 102 5.72 14 95 2. 40 
Kansas 1. 03 12.8 1, 079 5. 21 2 93 24 4,00 
Missouri 93 22. 4 1, 070 7 30 96 21 1. 0: 
Utah 1.38 14.6 1, 063 3 {8 1. 63 4 4. 30 
Maine 8, 062 R$ 14.1 1, 059 5 6 1.01 42 1.70 
Iowa 21, 610 72 12.0 1, 036 5. 14 93 25 1. 57 
Florida 3, 276 08 12.0 1, 024 6 26 1,62 19 1.13 
Vermont oui ; O81 _ 80 , 57 , 9.3 1, 019 3. 65 4 1,42 62 1,74 
Low-income grou] 81 r 3 7 11.5 aan 4. 44 26 | 27 2. 06 
Minnesota 25, 90 3 50 11.4 1, 003 5 24 1.01 22; 2.21 
Arizona 10, 508 1 9 .70 10.8 993 ‘ 6. 4:3 49 41 7. 87 
New Hampshire , 644 % . 43 10. 7 975 5. 24 3 . 44 41 
lexas 75, 927 l 2 .70 9.3 959 | 10.91 7. 83 6. 25 25 
Virginia 12, 63 9 .16 4.3 956 4. 23 2. 53 ] 18 2% 
West Virginia 11, 9 3 7 7.4 | 4. 66 2 Z 
New Mexico | 8 71 3.6 7.91 5. 73 2 41 
Oklahoma 2 5 2. 00 29. 7 | 17. 87 16. 18 2¢ 29 
rennessee ‘ 3 46} 12.3 5. 24 3. 46 28 
Louisian ] 5 63 9.0 6. 37 4. 36 38 | 
Georgia l 9 51 11 5. 97 3. 80 2 
North Carolina 8 7 4.2 3. 88 1. 85 2 
Kentucky 5 44 10. 2 4. 80 3. 07 19 : 
Alabama 2 0 11.9 5. 26 3.19 27 St 
South Carolina l 9 47 8.7 7 5. 33 2. 94 19 2. 20 
Arkansas 16, 267 l 22.7 53 9.8 3 5. 20 3. 22 ) 1. 69 
Mississippi 16, 761 1.42 23. 2 63 10.3 4 5. 27 3. O8 17 2. 02 
Territories and pos 
sions 10 ( 2, 839 27.5 4. 04 54 09 2. 47 . 24 . 42 
Alaska 1, 386 810 58. 4 17. 97 5. 41 1. 50 6. 49 65 3. 00 
Hawaii 2, 984 1, 318 44.2 |.. 7.18 2. 29 28 1.70 45 1. 83 
Puerto Rico “ 82 661 11.4 2. 85 2. 44 18 04 
Virgin Islands 14( 50 35. 6 5.3 SY Se Se ee 
Grants data are fror Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the Stat 5 Unemployment insurance administratio 
{the Finances for Fiscc Ended J (947, table 107, and other Treasu 6 Maternal and child health and welfare ser es, Ve ase and 
reports, and are on a checks-issued t Per capita grants are based on popu- culosis control, public health services, vocational 1 state anc 
lation estimated by the Bureat t Census as of July 1, 1946, except for the torial homes for disabled soldiers and sailors, emer 
lerritories, for which Ju tes are the latest available. care, and the school lunch program 
2 Based on 1946 income pa from the Survey of Current Business, August 7 Education of the blind, colleges for agriculture and mechanic art 
1947. schools, vocational education, and services for impro supply 
Based on data for fi ear 1947 fror tate Tax Collections in 1947, the Bureau tribution of farm labor. : 
of the Census, except the District of Columbia, for which 1946 data are the * Forestry, wildlife restoration, agricultural experiment stations, and agri 
latest available. cultural extension work. 
9 Excludes annual lump-sum payments by the Federal Government to defray 





* Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind under the 


Social Security Act. 


part of local expenses for use of the District as seat of Government. 
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and in addition are classified into available for the Territories and pos- per capita. Federal grants finance in 
three income groups. The 17 States sessions. full the administration of State unem- 
(including the District of Columbia) Although exceptions may be noted ployment insurance laws, which cover 
whose average per capita income for for individual States, the middle-in- only industrial and commer‘ rk- 
the 3 years was greater than the na- come States as a group received the ers. The high-income Stat ing 
tional average comprise the high-in- largest average per capita grants for the highest proportion of m- 
come group. The low-income group public assistance in 1946-47. The ef- ployment, receive the largest per cap- 
includes the 17 States with the lowest fect of these larger grants was re- ita grants, on the average, for this 
average per capita income, and the flected in the per capita amounts of purpose. 
remaining 15 States represent the the total grants figure, the middle, low, Per capita grants for he und 
middle-income group. Adequate data and high-income States receiving welfare, for public roads, and for de- 
on income and tax collections are not $9.83, $9.03, and $6.90, respectively, velopment and conservation u- 
Table 5$.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through March of fiscal 
years 1946-47 and 1947-48 
I | r 18 th M I 
Fiscal year 
1946-47 , 
through To . “ t iv ‘ I 
March , Old-age — Aid to the a 
° - ° otal . pendent ural } 
total ™ hildren { 
Total $623, 242.8 | $435, 9 $108, 10 $12, 847.6 | $48, 764 $8 3 
Alabama 3 869 129.0 66. 3 296. 7 2 
Alaska 3 57.9 09.8 7 . 8 
Arizona 1 720.8 167. 7 219.9 ~ 
Arkansas 6 1. 751.6 201. 4 379. 1 68 
California 1 741.3 1, 568. 5 6. 848. 9 . 
Colorado 8 1, 123.4 86. 4 151.4 2 
Connecticut 7 690.8 28.5 825.9 
Delaware 0 109. 6 25.5 119.5 5 
District of Colum! 1 1. 415.9 473.0 81.2 16. 0 319.9 
Florida 7 17, 484. 5 2, 089.8 3, 867.8 631.8 29. 7 232. 9 82 
Georgia 8, 782.3 11, 440.0 8, 518.9 1,531.8 284.2 32. 6 l 
Hawaii 742.6 1, 104.2 88. 3 14.7 95.8 12. 8 ) 
Idaho 2, 656. 8 2, 938. 7 430.3 40.5 222. 4 110.4 
Illinois 31, 563. 4 37, 360. 4 6, 118. 1, 082. 6 2, 818.5 3 
Indiana 11, 677.6 11, 839. 7 878.6 366. 0 762. 8 63.4 2 ; 
Iowa 9, 363. 9 11, 322.8 047.0 262. 3 286. 8 6. 4 
Kansas 6, 358. 6 9, 108. 5 1, 371.8 194.3 337.7 7 8 
Kentucky- 6, 876.8 8, 905. 6 08.3 2. 1 392.8 4.2 , 
Louisiana 9, 842. 1 12, 063.3 3, 166.5 275. 6 557.5 19.8 
Maine 3. 961.7 3, 902.0 2,7 3 622. 4 | 131.8 232.9 1.7 
Maryland 4,462.5 2 91.4 800. 1 212.9 { 8 
Massachusetts 21, 000. 2 - 265. 1 2, 497.1 228. 7 2 
Michigan 23, 326.3 8 308. 4 2, 614.0 21.4 j 
Minnesota 12, 406. 3 3 266. 9 628. 1 143.0 - 
Mississippi 4, 803. 6 4 287.9 212.9 24.6 S { ; 
Missouri... 22 3 5 (2 756. 7 153.8 8 . ; 
Montana 2 665.7 9 106.1 165.7 “6. 4 | 
Nebraska 5, 540. 5 2 109. 4 150 06. 4 “ 1.8 
Nevada 635. 1 (2 131. 7 a2] 21.9 - 
New Hampshire 1, 707.3 5 63. 2 192. 6 4.4 s 
New Jersey { 134 » 557.3 106. 6 2.8 i 
New Mexico. | 2 1.6 132.0 165. 4 2 . 
New York 4 871.2 8, 016. 6 265. 1 159. 4 84.9 
North Carolina 6 762. 3 732. 6 170. 4 2 , 
North Dakota | 7 28.8 54.9 24.9 { 7 } 
Ohio | { 06. 0 » 062. 5 259. 9 17.8 - 
Oklahoma } 2 585. 4 67.2 117.3 f 8 7 
Oregon | 8 80.8 654.8 70.0 4 
Pennsylvania 5 4,315.0 35 2 1.1 
Puerto Rico , 511.3 : 
Rhode Island 8 0.1 41.7 ) 
South Carolina L? 7 149. 4 301 2 Bt c 
South Dakota 2.7 { 34.7 46.4 8 ; 
rennessec | 8, 489. 9 1 313.9 314.4 
rexas | 34, 436. 4 0 1, 023. 9 1, ( 2.9 2.8 2 
Utah 3 720.8 7 +0) 87.9 2 } ' : 
Vermont 1, 113.9 5 34.8 69 | : 
Virgin Islands 23. 5 | , in 
Virginia 3 | 7 162.8 85.3 { ye ¢ ae 
Washington | | 9 142.4 1, 266 1 6 7 8 | 
West Vir 7 9 131. 2 474.0 208. 9 8.8 8 | . 
Wisconsin | 1 2 188. 7 80). 0 424.2 : ) 8 , 
Wyoming 1, 059. 7 23.1 116.8 16. 5 o 








1 Does not administer aid to the blind. 


* No plan approved by the Social Security Administration. 
Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Bureau of Accounts, Treasury Department. 
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Table 6.—Social security trust fund investments and the interest-bearing public debt, that is, 
as 


January-March 1948 


Investinents as of 
Dec. 31, 1947 


Amount 


illic 
MAwIONS 








Unemployment trust fu 8, 102 > { 
All other interest-bear ecurit 236, 834 
Source: Daily Statement of the U.S 


ral resources, on the other hand, ex- 1946-47 than in 1945-46. Funds for need of the respective States, one of 
hibited a generally inverse relation- the school lunch program, amounting 
ship to per capita income. This rela- to $77 million in 1946-47, are allocated 


need, 


the sums vary directly with 


measured by population 


served, and inversely with fiscal abil- 


Investments as of Net 
Mar. 31, 1948 change 
. during come. 
per d 


ity, measured by relative per capita in- 
A portion of the funds for ma- 
ternal and child health and welfare 


“te interest Tareh services, totaling $20 million in 1946- 


percent) | millions 47, are allocated to the States on the 


basis of factors that reflect relative 


0, 634 2.168 | —$3,571 — size of population served, taking into 
20 ' +350 consideration urban-rural distribution 


8" 190 033 "csg sand relative financial resources of the 


man 3921 States. 


The 


Public Health Service 


also employs per capita income as the 
best available measure of the financial 


tionship was even more pronounced in to the States on an equalization basis; control 


Table 7.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance 
and related programs, by specified period, 1945-48 


In thousands] 


Unemployment insurance 





Rail- 
1X¢ road 
Period I State un-| Federal) unem- 
I es employ- | unem- | ploy- 
ment pioy- ment 
2 ; contri- ment insur 
tril hit > \ 4 ner 
1 éion butions tax ince 
. ployees contri- 
butions 
Fiscal year 
1945-46 $1, 238, 218 $ $282, 610/$1, 009, 091) $179, 930 $129, 126 
1946-47__. 1, 459, 492) 481,448) 380,057) 1,001, 504) 184, 823) 141, 750 
10 months ended 
April 1946 962, 639; 483.1 212 078 R67 07, 670 





April 1947 1,111,160) 438,624) 255, 861 802 107, 782 











April 1948... 1, 223. 571| 437,979) 421.636) 888, 108, 460 
1947 | 
April 69,005, 23, 936 
May 4( 2} 19, 7F 
June 7, D5 23, 064 
July 72, 390 4, 422 
August 329, 258) 5 2¢ 
September 13. 861 18, 951 
October 65, 592 20, 267 
November 10,496 18,78 
December _. 14,078) 20,142 
1948 
January 35,496! 20, 084 
February 77,662) 18,579 
March 30, 415 8, 978 
April 74,324) 19, 25 
i Represents contributions of employee ind employers in employments 


vors insurance. 
d Government contributions to the civil-service, 
1 retirement ard disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributi ire made in J] month for the entire fiscal year. 
tepresents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and through April 1946, contribu- 
tions from employees in 4 States; employee contributions beginning May 21, 
1946, in California and beginning , 1946, in Rhode Island, are deposited 
in the respective State ickness insurance funds Data reported by State 
agencies; corrected to June 8, 1948. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

5 Renresents Auzcust contribution of lillion from employees and 
contributions for fiscal year 1947-48 of $245.4 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment and $1.5 million from the District of Columbia for certain District Gov- 
ernment employees. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasuru, unless otherwise noted. 


covered by old-age and surv 
2 Represents employes 
Canal Zone, and Alaska 














$19.6 





Total . z 
Administrative expenses -- 


Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration 3 

Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census 

Department of the Treasury ¢ 

Grants to States 

Unemployment insurance ad- 

ministration 


Old-age assistance } 

Aid to the blind 

\id to dependent children | 

Maternal and child health serv- 
ices 


Services for crippled children 

Child welfare services 

Emergency maternity and infant 
care — o o 

Benefit payments, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance 

Recon version unemployment bene- 
fits for seamen we 


2 Includes expenditures from unexpe 
ceding fiscal year. 


‘Amounts expended by Treasury 


actual appropriations were $12,705,000, 
7 Actual payments from old-age and 
* Not available. 
Source: Federal appropriation acts 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 
(expenditures) . 





Security Act and the Federal Insuran 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
5 Not available because not separated fro 
6 Maximum grants authorized by Soc 


8’ Estimated expenditures as shown in 1 


¢ 


the criteria used in the ailocation of 
grants-in-aid 


among the States for 


of venereal and other com- 


ju 
} 
\ ppre 
pI 
o! 
1,180,088 
38, 733 
8 AS 
150 
aR pe 
8 109 


619, 000 


§ 11, 000 
6 7, 500 

3, 500 
16, 664 
425, 582 


! Excludes unexpended balance of appropri 
nded ba 


} Appropriations and expenditures for salaric 
tures for printing and binding, penalty mail 


in admi 








$8,4 


sur 








d 





pt 








e Contr 
{ 


Table 8.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under Social 
Security Administration programs by 


specified period, 1946-48 





al year 
7 47-48 

F Ex- 
pen¢ pel ° 
en " P ndi 
ures 
hroug 
April 

1945 





$929, 177 |$1, 404, 288/ $1, 173, 107 


41, 802 42, 476 44, 972 
31, 980 42,376 34, 730 

223 100 74 
9, 599 10, 168 
39, 439 $16, 612 708, 586 


49, 032 65, 612 
373, 278 } | 
10, 914 726, 000 





80, 12 





7, 994 11, 000 ), 387 
6, 117 7, 500 
2, 001 3, 500 

9, 975 3, DOU 2. 021 

7 347, 936 | § 543, 000 7 419, 550 
2, 200 


s for preceding fiscal year. 


ince Ol appropriations for pre- 





s and allotments, : xpendi- 
d traveling expenses. 
itle II of the Social 
ct, reimbursed from 
1 fund of Treasury. 
ions for other purposes. 
Amendments of 1946; 
0 











vors insurance trust fund 
47-48 budget. 


und 1947-48 budget (appropriations); 


rts from administrative agencies 
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municable diseases and other public 
health functions. Since funds for 
programs using per capita income as 
a measure of financial need represent 
a major portion of total grants for 
health and welfare services, this 
method of distribution has a discern- 
ible effect on the grants per capita 
figures. 

Marked variation may be noted in 


Table 9.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal revenue collection district, Januar) 


the per capita figures for the Terri- 
tories and possessions. All these ju- 
risdictions are not included in each 
of the major programs. Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands do not receive 
assistance and unemployment admin- 
istration grants; in addition, the Vir- 
gin Islands receive no grants for edu- 
cation, public roads, or development 
and conservation of natural resources. 


When grants are made for a specific 
function, the allocation formula is 
usually set aside and the amount of 
the grants is determined by agreement 
or administrative decision. 

Federal grants for the continental 
United States averaged 0.66 percent of 
total income payments in 1946-47 
Although the ratio was larger than 
the 1945-46 figure of 0.49 percent, it 


March 


1948 and fiscal years 1946-47 and 1947-48 through March} 


Fiscal year 1946-47 through March 


Internal revenue collection district in— 





Total 
Tota] $1, 210, 161 

Alabama 11, 517 
Arizona 2, 660. 
Arkansas 4, 210. 
California (2 districts ‘ 81, 770. 
Colorado 7, 449 
Connecticut 23, 195. 
Delawar ; 7, 501 
Florida 11, 805. 
Georgia 15, 209 
Hawaii 2, 818. ¢ 
Idaho 2, 505. 
Illinois (2 district 116, 908 
Indiana 23, 164 
Iowa 10, 725 
Kansas 6, 465 
Kentucky 9, 555 
Louisiana. : 
Maine 
Maryland (including District of Colum- 

bia) 20, 886 
Massachusetts } 50, 229. 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri (2 districts 












{In thousands] 


Insurance 


Insurance |Unemploy- 


contribu- ment Total contribu- 
tions 2 taxes 3 tions 2 
9 | $1,042, 156.5 | $168, 005.4 | $507, 726.5 | $343, 459.8 


Saoocm~ 


Oo mm nO CO 


N@n~ 





Montana l 
Nebraska 1s 5 
Nevada 5 ; 3 3 
New Hampshire 554. 3 1,744.4 1, 185. 4 
New Jersey (2 districts 6, 168.9 16, 789. 9 10, 951.1 
New Mexico. 189. 3 784. 7 554 

New York (6 district 62, 434.8 
North Carolina 5 709.3 
North Dakota ss 431.8 
Ohio (4 districts 81, 70, ) 92, 314.6 
Oklahoma 10, 008. 0 8, 651.4 2, 972. 5 
Oregon 10, 448. 3 8, 969. 0 2, 941.8 
Pennsylvania (3 districts 108, 619. 5 93, 017.0 0. 695. 0 
Rhode Is} l 8, 126.8 6, 920, 2, 362. 4 
South Carolina 7, 155. 3 6, 139. 4 2, 416. 7 
South Dakota 1, 322.0 1, 187.7 486. 4 
rennessec 13, 515.1 11, 561 1,079.3 
l'exas (2 districts 33, 445. 2 28, 770. 3 10, 351. 6 
Utah 3, 008. 4 2, 586. 9 070.3 
Vermont 1, 953.8 1, 695. 2 610.5 
Virginia 13, 968. 3 12, 022. 1 4, 665.0 
Washington (including Alaska 17, 255. 7 14, 971.3 1, 752.0 
West Virgini 9, 469, 2 8, 048. 5 >, 930. 3 
Wisconsin 24, 610.0 21, 052. 7 7, 504.9 
Wyoming 1,001.0 883. 0 330. 2 

! Data are based on warrants covered by the Division of Bookkeeping and 2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 
Warrants of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly from tax } Tax effective Jan. 1, 


bles und 7, 


receipts in t 
Treasury 
revenue collectior 
The amount rece 
taxes paid with re 
located 





ived by 


which are based on the Daily Statement of the U. S 
Amounts listed in this table represent collections made in internal 
listricts in the respective States and covered into the Treasury 
a particular district does not necessarily 
spect to employment within the State in which that district is 


under S 


tate unempl 
funds not included. 


represent Source: 


January-March 1948 





»yment in 


Treasury Department, Bureau of Ac¢ 














Fiscal] year 1947-48 thr 
Unemploy- Insurar 
ment Tota contribu 
taxes 3 tion 
$164, 266.6 | $1,339, 532.0 | $1, 149, 130.1 
11 K g 1 
2, 754 294. 2 
4, if 637. 2 
84, 4 448. 2 
7, 48 17. ( 
21, 449 00 
6, 78 9 
11, 488 743 
14, 2 9.1 
2, 814. 7 5. 8 
506. 4 Rf 
103, 18 207 
> R94 ¢ 
10, 643. 7 634. é 
6, 399. 7 ( 
9, 502. 4 786. 5 
9. OR2. 2 1 8 
4, 739. 7 7 
9, 562 14 
45, 319 x ) 
72, 154 93.1 
1s, IAQ 5 4 
ae O7 
0, 686. 4 R24 
0) { 269. 1 
, 77 . 
12.3 1. 044. € 
59. 0 15 84.4 
5, S38. 8 38. 064. 4 19. 6 
230. 6 1712 8 g 
99. 475.8 18, 50K 1.7 
2. 640.8 1f 842.9 
128. 1,2 4. ¢ 
11. 270. 2 an g 9 - 
1, 368. 6 8 { 2 4 
1, 589. 1 10, 21 75.9 
14, 506.3 10 
1, 389. 4 
1, 153. 
160. 9 ( ¢ 
2, 043. 4 1, 665.0 12, 521. 2 j 
4, 925. 2 &, 025.1 2, 696. 4 OR 
+ 690. 4 if U 
» 150.4 1, 87 8 
16, 115.0 13 
19, 037. 1 If l 
11, 330. 0 9, 637 2.6 
8. S56. 7 24 3 
1,17 l 8.4 l 
37, payable by employers and empl 
36, payable by employers only Amount ected 





urance laws and 


leposited ir 
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Period 


Cumulative, January 1934 
1948 
Fiscal year: 
1945-46 
1946-47 
10 months ended: 
April 1946 
\ pril 1947 
April 1948 


1947 





Novem ber 
December 


1948 


Include 
redeemed. 

2 Includes transfers from 5 
amounting to $ 


Daily State t of 


accrus I 


sccount 


Source 


Cun 
Fiscal } 
1945-46 
1946 





47 
nths endec 


1946 





August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 


April 


| Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected un 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
Act, 1947, made available an additional $ 
and 


Age and Survivors Insurance, 


Act, 1948, appropriated from the 


the additional administrative 





Table 10.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-48 


{In thousands] 





State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance 
State : 5 



































he Second Deficiency Appropriation 


























ments of 1946. 


























Net total of Unex- account 
Total assets} U. S. Gov- i a ss ee a eee) Se ne eh Lin 5 ae 
at end of ernment | balance 
period securities at end of I : 7 Balance a Benefit Balance 
: ; : nterest With- : : Interest 
acquired ! period Deposits ita awails? | a end of | Deposits! ondita a at end of 
credited drawals period credited period 23 
$8, 174, 535 | $8, 149, 424 $34,110 | $11, 351, 455 $805, 450 |4$4, 908, 165 | $7, 248, 796 $72,128 | $163, 882 $925, 741 
7, 449, 120 101, 827 40, 120 1, 009, 909 130, 373 1, 128, 720 6, 690, 672 13, 220 17, 197 758, 448 
7. 869. 044 443, 000 17, 044 1, 005, 273 131, 419 817, 817 7, 009, 547 15, 469 51, 657 859, 498 
—8, 290 5A, 253 801, 214 928, 373 6, 621, 507 87, 903 6, 847 9, 984 730, 930 
220, 000 21, 124 738 675, 490 6, 822, 075 97, 005 7, 942 44, 938 049 
288, 424 34, 110 795, § 632, 856 7, 248, 796 97, 614 9, 388 {), 410 925, 741 
7, 650, 124 21, 124 212 71, 141 6, 822, 076 25 828, 049 
7,8 181 27, 181 65, 811 7, 005, 546 825, 635 
7, 869, 044 48, 000 17, 044 76, 516 7, 009, 547 7, 528 
7, 823, 505 —55, 000 26, 505 91,897 | 6, 956, 742 3 
7 167, 000 y 71, 187 7, 128, 704 
7 — 10, 000 3, 448 7, 085, 339 413 
7. —15, 000 174 7, 069, 702 21 
8, 7, 241, 004 
5 162 4,780 7, 216, 899 586 
5 ) 30, 000 27, 678 63, 903 9, 653 7, 248, 827 0 7, 88° 909, 284 
8 f 93, 000 154, 039 58, 918 343, G48 1, 091 904, 980 
8 216 4 —35, 063 13, 97 3, G01 76, 427 7, 285, 095 2, 761 445 f 931, 63 
8, 174, 535 —50, 000 38, 707 248 75, 254 7, 248, 796 68 31 5, 989 925, 741 
ur represent net total of securitic Include lrance tion fund 
mounting tf 
railroad unemployment insurance + Includes wit insura ) 
1.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-48 
Rec ) I tu Asst 
lransfers aa yoo Cast Cre f t 
+ . a . WOV- balnaveite ot issets 
ind ro- Interest Benefit Adr str ornament disbursin fund ac unt 1 of 
priations to received p nents ive expenses securiti offic tel t enc : 1 
tri dl er neg f d veriod 
trust fund acqu 4 fe) i 
$10, 943, 653 $1 $269, 935 $9, 505, 966 $79, 184 $71, 751 $0. 656, 901 
1, 238, 218 | 37, 427 1, 002, 453 49, 167 
1, 459, 867 | 1, 193, 600 48, 751 
} 
962, 722 | 41,351 | 29, 722 673, 143 47, 925 
1, 111, 160 | 63, 446 33, 871 770, 000 46, 880 
1, 224, 271 92, 567 38, 777 763, 632 79, 184 
} 
69, 005 | | 38, 817 46, 880 
38, 651 53, 322 
f 100, 020 38, 995 23, 600 48, 751 
64 39, 314 —42, 000 54, 930 
3 | 39, 206 55, 927 
| 9, 242 39, 874 300, 000 66, 736 
192 | 41, 662 ‘ 65, 150 
310, 496 |. 40, 933 134, 043 | 163, 344 
14, 078 11, 954 41, 865 134, 103 73, 754 
35, 496 60, 775 37, 747 78, 257 68, 217 9, 414, 954 
277, 662 156, 645 163, 443 2, 898 9, 641, 466 
30, 415 10, 006 104, 740 | 91, 169 10, 991 9, 632, 025 
74, 324 527 46, 068 | —23, 899 79, 184 71, 751 9, 656, 901 
ler World War II veterans as defined in title II « Social Security Act Amend- 


cost 





2 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent 


,000 for salaries of the Bureau of Old- 
deemed. 


the Labor-Federal Security Appropriation 
general fund of the Treasury $700,000 to meet 
of benefits payable to survivors of certain 








Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 
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is still very low. As in the preceding 
year, grants to individual States bore 
an inverse relationship to income pay- 
ments, being 0.48, 0.86, and 1.06 per- 
cent of income for the high, middle, 
and low-income States, respectively. 

Tax collections, from which States 
finance their share of the cost of fed- 
erally aided functions, also repre- 
sented a larger percentage of income 
payments in the low-income States. 
For the high-income group, they were 
3.8 percent; for the middle-income 
group, 3.9 percent; and for the low- 
income group, 5.0 percent. Thirteen 
of the 17 low-income States, seven of 
the 15 middle-income States, and five 
of the 17 high-income States exerted 
above-average tax effort. In spite of 
the lesser tax effort of the high-in- 
come States, however, they collected 
more dollars per capita than the na- 
tional average, whereas the greater 
tax effort of low-income States re- 
sulted in considerably fewer dollars 
per capita. 

Grants to States in 1946-47 
amounted to 16.4 percent of State tax 
collections. While grants were 12.8, 
21.7, and 21.3 percent of State tax 
collections for the high, middle, and 
low-income groups, respectively, they 


amounted to $6.90, $9.83, and $9.03 per 
capita for the three income groups. 
Federal aid to low-income States in 
1946-47, therefore, did not seem to 
bear a consistent relationship to their 
greater tax effort. 

Grants under Social Security Ad- 
ministration programs for public as- 
sistance, unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration, and maternal and child 
health and welfare services comprised 
64 percent of all Federal grants. 
While social security grants represent- 
ed 72 percent of total grants for the 
high-income States and 64 percent for 
the middle-income States, these 
grants represented only 54 percent of 
total grants for the low-income States. 

Because of the importance of social 
security grants in areas of greatest 
economic need, these percentages are 
particularly significant, especially in 
view of the increase in Federal grants 
to States as expanded health and wel- 
fare programs develop. Equity and 
economy would seem to indicate the 
desirability of a closer relationship 
between the amount of Federal aid 
and the States’ need for the functions 
and their ability to finance their own 
share of the cost of the aided pro- 
grams. 





Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security’ 


General 


“The American Family.” American 
Jovrnal of Sociology, Chicago, Vol. 
53, May 1948, entire issue. $1.25. 
Contains 17 articles, including The 

Family in a Changing Society, by Er- 

nest W. Burgess; What Families Do 

for the Nation, by Lawrence K. Frank; 
and Education, Income, and Family 

Unity, by William F. Ogburn. 

AUSTRALIA. BUREAU OF CENSUS AND 
Statistics. Labour Report No. 35— 
1945 and 1946. Canberra: L. F. 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but orders must be directed to 
publishers or booksellers and not to the 
Social Security Administration or the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. Federal publica- 
tions for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Johnston, Govt. Printer, Sept. 1947. 

200 pp. 3s. 6d. 

BEHRENDT, RicHarD F. Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic Relations; Problems 
and Prospects. New York: Com- 
mittee on International Economic 
Policy, 1948. 98 pp. 

The fourteenth of a series prepared 
for the Advisory Committee on Eco- 
nomics to the Committee on Interna- 
tional Economic Policy. 

BROWNING, Grace. “Public Adminis- 
tration and Human Welfare.” So- 
cial Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
22, Mar. 1948, pp. 10-19. $1.75. 
Describes the growth of welfare 

services in government. 

Bruno, FRANK J. Trends in Social 
Work as Reflected in the Proceed- 
ings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, 1874-1946. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. 
387 pp. $4.50. 

Traces the growth of professional 


social work, with chapters on Protec- 

tion of Children, The Children’s Bu- 

reau, Child Labor, The Juvenile Court 

Mothers’ Pensions, Public Relief B 

comes Public Welfare, Social In - 

ance, Unemployment—1921-33 

Social Security. 

COHEN, WILBUR J. “The Second In- 
ter-American Conference on Social 
Security.” Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, Washington, Vol. 
82, May 1948, pp. 241-246. 15 cent 

COPELAND, Morris A. Covcerning a 
New Federal Financial Statement 


New York: National Bure: of 
Economic Research, Ine. (Techni- 
cal Paper 5.) Dec. 1947. 63 pp 
$1. 


Traces the impact of fiscal opera- 
tions on business conditions. 

Eouts, Mirram I. R. “Tax Problems 
of Pensioners.” New York Certified 
Public Accountant, New York, Vol 
18, Apr. 1948, pp. 294-302. 35 cents 

Harris, Seymour E. The National 
Debt and the New Economi New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1947. 286 pp. $3.50. 
Discusses the historical background 

the present status, and the future of 

the national debt. Shows how the 

debt affects prices, employme! n- 

terest rates, etc. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Cost- 
of-Living Statistics. Geneva: The 
Office, 1948. (Studies and Reports. 
New Series, No. 7, pt. 2.) 56 pp. 35 
cents. 

Contains resolutions on establishing 
international standards for the com- 
pilation and publication of statistics 
on the cost of living. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Vocda- 
tional Guidance. 
Agenda. International Labor Con- 
ference, Thirty-first Session, San 
Francisco, 1948. (Report V (2).) 
Geneva: The Office, 1948. 100 pp. 
A survey of Government replies to 

queries on the subject of vocational 

guidance and the conclusions drawn 
from them. 

“The International Social Security 
Association.” International Labour 
Review, Geneva, Vol. 57, Mar. 1948. 
pp. 205-217. 50 cents. 

Report on the proceedings of the 
Eighth General Meeting whict 
adopted resolutions embodying basic 
principles for the development of in 
come security schemes and medical 
care services. 

LOBET, E. “Vocational Guidance in 
Belgium.” International Labour Re- 
view, Geneva, Vol. 57, Mar. 1948 
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pp. 187-204. 50 cents. 

Describes the origin and develop- 
ment of vocational guidance in Bel- 
gium and outlines the outstanding 
features of the program as it is now 
operating. 

McMILLEN, WAYNE. “The Current 
Economic and Social Situation—Its 
Implications for Social Work.”’ So- 
cial Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
22, Mar. 1948, pp. 1-9. $1.75. 

NEw YorK (STATE). DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS, WOMEN IN INDUSTRY AND 
MINIMUM Wace. Studies of Living 
Costs in Large and Smali Communi- 
ties. New York: The Depart- 
ment, Feb. 1947. 69 pp. Processed. 
Examines studies that bring out the 

differences in living costs between 

large and small communities. 

OKEY, RutH. Food for Four Income 
Levels; Prices for San Francisco, 
September 1947. Berkeley, Calif.: 
The Heller Committee for Research 
in Social Economics, University of 
California, 1947. 43 pp. 75 cents. 

QUATTLEBAUM, CHARLES A. Federal Aid 
to Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation. Washington: U.S. Library 
of Congress, Legislative Reference 
Service, Feb. 1948. 191 pp. (Pub- 
lic Affairs Bulletin No. 61.) Proc- 
essed. 

“An analytic study of the issue, its 
background, and relevant legislative 
proposals, with a compilation of argu- 
ments pro and con, statistical data, 
and digests of pertinent reports and 
surveys.” 

TIFFIN, JOSEPH. Industrial Psychol- 


ogy. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1947. 553 pp. and charts. 2d ed. 
$5.35. 


Discusses interview and related em- 
ployment methods, wages, and job 
evaluation, as well as merit rating, 
employee training, various types of 
tests, and so on. 

U. S. COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS. SENATE. European Recov- 
ery Program. (S. Rept. 935, 80th 
Cong., 2d sess.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1948. 69 pp. 

U. S. PRESIDENT. Social Security Sys- 
tem. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1948. 5 pp. (H. Doc. 
676, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) 
Recommends expanded social in- 

surance coverage and more adequate 

benefits, a new program of insurance 

against loss of earnings because of ill- 

ness or disability, and certain liberal- 

izing provisions for public assistance. 

For a brief summary of the message, 

see page 2 of this issue. 


Retirement and Old Age 


McKay, EvetYn C. ‘Social Insurance 
for the Blind.” Outlook for the 
Blind and the Teachers Forum, New 
York, Vol. 42, May 1948, pp. 133- 
135. 25 cents. 

Recommends annuities for persons 
in covered employment who have to 
retire because of blindness. 

ROBBINS, RAINARD B. “Why We Need 
Complete Coverage Under Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance.” Ameri- 
can Economic Security (Charnber 
of Commerce of the U.S. A.) , Wash- 
ington, Vol. 5, Apr. 1948, pp. 13-16. 
15 cents. 

STEINHAUS, HENRY W. 
Age. New York: National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 1948. 
(Studies in Individual and Coilec- 
tive Security No. 4.) 63 pp. 50 
cents. 

Explores both individual and col- 
lective means of financing old age and 
searches for ways to improve the older 
person’s capacity for self-support and 
to reduce his dependence. The scope 
of the study is indicated by the chap- 
ter heads: Population Trends in the 
United States, Statistics on Old-Age 
Dependency, Role of Social Insurance, 
Role of Government Incentives, and 
Role of Insurance and Annuities. 


Financing Old 


Employment Security 


CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT. California Employment and 
Payrolis in 1945. Sacramento: 
California Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Commission, 1947. (Report 127 
No. 18.) 44 pp. 

Workers and wages covered by the 
California Unemployment Insurance 
Act, classified by industry and by 
county. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Em- 
ployment Service Organization. 
Fourth Item on the Agenda. In- 
ternational Labor Conference, 
Thirty-first Session, San Francisco, 
1948. (Report IV (2).) Geneva: 
The Office, 1948. 89 pp. 50 cents. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Em- 
ployment, Unemployment and Labor 
Force Statistics: A Study of Meth- 
ods. Geneva: The Office, 1948. 130 
pp. (Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 7, pt. 1.) 75 cents. 
Describes and appraises methods 

used in different countries in com- 

piling statistics on employment and 
unemployment. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Partial 
Revision of the Convention (No. 4) 


Concerning Employment of Women 
During the Night (1919) and of the 
Convention (No. 41) Concerning 
Employment of Women During the 
Night (revised 1934). Ninth Item 
on the Agenda. International Labor 
Conference, Thirty-first Session, 
San Francisco, 1948. (Report IX.) 
Geneva: The Office, 1948.- 51 pp. 
35 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBorR Orrice. Partial 
Revision of the Convention (No. 6) 
Concerning the Night Work of 
Young Persons Employed in Indus- 
try (1919). Tenth Item on the 
Agenda. International Labor Con- 
ference, Thirty-first Session, San 
Francisco, 1948. (Report X.) Ge- 
neva: The Office, 1948. 67 pp. 35 
cents. 


LOYSEN, MILTON O. “A New Plan for 
Employment Security Financing.” 
The Monitor, Vol. 34, Apr. 1948, pp. 
1-2. $la year. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE. BurREAU OF LABOR. 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
Changes Affecting the Working 
Population of New Hampshire, 1940 
to 1947. Concord: The Service, 
Oct. 1947. 44pp. Processed. 


REEDE, ARTHUR HH. Adequacy of Work- 


men’s Compensation. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1947. 422pp. $5. 


Analyzes the development of cover- 
age and benefit provisions, the propor- 
tion of wage loss compensated, cost 
trends during 1915-40, and the rela- 
tion of injury prevention to compen- 
sation cost. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


BaRNETT, JOHN V. “Principles, Poli- 
cies, and Publicity in Public As- 
sistance.” American Economic Se- 
curity (Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. A.), Washington, Vol. 5. 
Apr. 1948, pp. 7-12. 15 cents. 

BrANCH, Mary Sypney. “Financing 
Public Assistance and Social Insur- 
ance, II.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 22, Mar. 1948, pp. 
54-71. $1.75. 

Recommends a sound financial ba- 
sis for public welfare. 

“A Community Welfare System—Its 
Program and Operation.” Public 
Aid in Illinois, Chicago, Vol. 15, Mar. 
1948, pp. 3-11 ff. 

Three papers given as a panel dis- 
cussion in Chicago in February 1948: 
The Total Welfare Dollar and the 
Service It Buys in Relation to Total 
Needs, by Wilfred S. Reynolds; Basic 
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Principles in Public Assistance, by 
Raymond M. Hilliard; and A 1948 
Definition of Public and Private Re- 
lationships, by Edward D. Lynde. 


Curry, R. B. “Family Allowances in 
Canada.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 6, Mar. 1948, pp. 50-55. 50 
cents. 

Discusses the experience under the 
Canadian Family Allowance Act since 
it became effective in July 1945. De- 
scribes the procedure followed in ap- 
plying for these allowances and the 
ways in which the money is used. 


“Does Public Assistance Assume the 
Responsibilities of the Relatives of 
Those Who Are in Need?” Rhode 
Island Welfare, Providence, Vol. 8, 
Mar. 1948, pp. 26-29. 


McCormick, Mary J. Thomistic Phi- 
losophy in Social Work. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. 
148 pp. $2. 

Interprets the basic principles of 
case work as they are related to the 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Outlines the Thomistic tenets that 
may be applied to case work and gives 
two detailed case histories. 

New YorK (STATE). BoOarpD oF SOCIAL 
WELFARE. Report of the Inquiry 


Into the Administration of Public 

Welfare in New York City. Albany: 

The Board, Mar. 17, 1948. . 23 pp. 

Contains proposals for the recon- 
struction and reorganization of the 
administration of public welfare in 
New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PUB- 
LIc ASSISTANCE Current Living 
Costs as Related to Standards of 
Public Assistance in Pennsylvania 
as of December 1947. Harrisburg: 


The Department, Apr. 1948. 24 pp. 
Processed. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


DoralswaMy, Koxina. “The Problem 
of Dependent and Neglected Chil- 
dren.” Indian Journal of Social 
Work, Bombay, Vol. 8, Dec. 1947, pp. 
233-238. $1. 


Outlines the causes that lead to 
neglect and dependency and suggests 
ways of safeguarding the fundamental 
rights of children. 


HAMILTON, GorDoNn. Psychotherapy in 
Child Guidance. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1947. 340 
pp. $4. 

“A study of the social worker’s role 
in psychotherapy at the Jewish Board 
of Guardians.” 

KeEITH-Lucas, ALAN. “Louisiana Chil- 
dren Away From Home—Who Cares 
for Them, and How?” Louisiana 
Welfare, Baton Rouge, Vol. 8, Jan. 
1948, pp. 3-5 ff. 

Kris, MARIANNE. “A Group Educa- 
tional Approach to Child Develop- 
ment.” Journal of Social Casework, 
New York, Vol. 29, May 1948, pp. 
163-170. 40 cents. 

PaTE, Maurice. “Further Support for 
Children’s Fund.” United Nations 
Bulletin, Vol. 4, Apr. 15, 1948, pp. 
331-332. 15 cents. 

TAYLOR, FLORENCE. “On the Child La- 
bor Front.” Social Service Review, 
Vol. 22, Mar. 1948, pp. 20-33. $1.75. 
Urges legislation and education to 

improve conditions with respect to 

child labor. 

ZAKI, ABD-EL-HamMID. A Study of Child 
Welfare in a Rural New York Coun- 
ty. New York: Bureau of Publi- 


cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1947. (Contributions to 
Education, No. 927.) 225 pp. $2.90. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE PRAC- 
TICE. SUBCOMMITTEE ON MEDICAL 
CaRE. The Maryland Medical Care 
Program. New York: The Associa- 
tion, 1948. 151 pp. 

BACHMAN, GEORGE W., AND MERIAM, 
LEwIs. The Issue of Compulsory 
Health Insurance. Washington: 
The Brookings Institution, 1948. 
271 pp. $2. 


A study of the two major proposals 
now under consideration by the Na- 
tional Government; the first would 
provide Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States to assure necessary medical 
care for the indigent or medically in- 
digent, and the second would establish 
a compulsory health insurance system 
supported by taxes imposed on all em- 
ployed persons. Considers the eco- 
nomic, social, and administrative is- 
sues involved. 

“Santé Publique et 
Sécurité Sociale.” Population: 
Revue Trimestrielle de l'Institut 
Nacional d’Etudes Démographiques 
Paris, Vol. 2, Oct-Dec. 1947, pp 
641-646. 

A review of conditions influencing 
effective medical care in France. 
“The National Health Assembly.” 

Journal of the American Medical 

Association, Chicago, Vol. 137, May 

8, 1948, pp. 146-147. 25 cents. 

An editorial praising the work of 
the Assembly especially for its lack of 
propaganda and the wide range of 
fields represented by the persons at- 
tending. 
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Selected Reprints From The Child 


Published by the Children’s Bureau 


The following articles from The Child have been reprinted and are 


available in limited quantities. 


Requests should be addressed to 


the Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, Washington 


25, D. C. 


A Better Chance for Negro Children in Houston, by 
Marjorie Wilson 

Better Teeth and Healthier Children, by John T. 
Fulton, D. D. S. 

Child's Mental Health Can Be Fostered, by Henry 
H. Work, M. D. 

Children's Bureau Reviews a Year's Work 

Committee Studies Convalescent Care for Children 

Coordinating Mental-Hygiene Work for Children 

Council Asks Better Deal for Migrant Workers and 
Families 

Emotional Aspects of Convalescence, by Milton J. E. 
Senn, M. D. 

ye. the Problems of the Cerebral-Palsied Child 
‘Report on conference March 26-28, 1947) 

Finland Safeguards Health of Mothers and Children, 
by Arvo YIppo, M. D. 

A First Protection for the Child Born Out of Wedlock, 
by Helen C. Huffman 

A Foster Child Needs His Own Parents, by Almeda 
R. Holowicz 

Helping the Hard-of-Hearing Child, by Arthur J. 
Lesser, M. D. 

Homemaker Service Helps To Preserve Family Life, by 
Frances Preston and Rika MacLennan 

Homes for Unmarried Mothers Develop Leisure-Time 
Programs 

How Can Your Community Plan for the Care of 
Children in Hospitals? by Martha M. Eliot, 
M. D. 

Mental-Health Services in the Health-Department 
Program, by Kent A. Zimmerman, M. D. 

Mental Hygiene in the Child-Health Conference, by 
Martha W. MacDonald, M. D. 

National Commission Prepares for Midcentury White 
House Conference, by Edith Rockwood 


A New Look at Child Health, by Brock Chisholm, 
M. D. 

Psychiatric Team Helps Disturbed Child, by Henry 
H. Work, M. D. 

**Rooming-in'’ Gives a Baby a Good Start, by Edith 
B. fe bel M. D. 

Rural Schools Challenge Public Health, by Jessie M. 
Bierman, M. D. 

Social Worker Plays Part in Court Process, by 
Warrington Stokes 

Southwest Looks at Pediatric Nursing 

State Action for Children 

State Plans for Maternal and Child-Health Services 
Show Expected Variations, by Clara E. Hayes, 
M. D. 

State Protects Children Living Away From Their Own 
Homes, by Virginia Fenske 

Study and Treatment Homes for Troubled Children, 
by Martin Gula 

Take Stock of Child-Welfare Services, by Mildred 
Arnold 

Ten Years of Progress in Reducing Maternal and 
Infant Mortality, by Marjorie Gooch 

To Train Personnel for Delinquency Control, by 
Norris E. Class 

Toward Better Care for Rural Mothers, by John 
Whitridge, M. D. 

What the Birth Record Means for a Child, by Helen 
C. Huffman 

What Rheumatic Fever May Mean to a Child, by 
Ethel Cohen 

What Shall I Do With My Baby? by Bernice R. 
Brower 

When a Child Has Cerebral Palsy, by Winthrop M. 
Phelps, M. D. 

When a School Child Is in Trouble, by Alma Laabs 

Youth and the Employment Service, by Robert (¢ 
Goodwin 











